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sik0S AND ENSILAGE. 
The Method of Building Silos, 


and the Best Way of 
Filling Them. 


— 

Enivor AMERICAN FARMER: Please 
answer these queries either by private letter 
oy through the columns of your valuable 
‘ y 
af ‘ hat erasses are best suited to making 
onsilage: or, are grassesand grains mixed bet- 
ter? 

2 Does whatever is used have to be cut fine 
before beng put mito silos ? 

* Will silos work all right in as cold 
limateas North Dakota? What will prevent 
the composition becoming a frozen mass? 

4. Why doesn’t the ensilage. after it  be- 
omes heated, continue toheat and decompose 
ike a manure h ap? 


5. Will you some time please give plans for 
onstructing silo? 

6. When should they be filled? Any in- 
formation you may give will be gratefully re- 
eived. 

7. 1am located on a small stream in which 
water for irrigation—yes, for 
s, but the great trouble is to 
The banks 


there is ampl 
thousands of aci 
get the water where we want it. 
range from Sto 10 feet high. One having 
money enough should of course dam the 
tream and ditch the water to where desired, 
yat surely there issome cheaper way. There 
are places along this stream sufficiently swiit 
to furnish considerable power. - How does the 
ming wheel work? What docs 
{ve they run by windmill or must 
the stream have sufficient power? 

Please excuse ignorance and help enlighten 
and oblige a subseriber. —B. L. Horpaway, 
Williston, N. D, 


1. In the United States corn is most 
generally used for silage. But many 
varieties of sorghum are also used, and 
pearl millet, alfalfa, soja bean, clover, 
cowpeas, rye, ete. etc. In Minnesota 
Southern Ensilage corn is found to pro- 
duce twice as much fodder as the Minne- 
ota Dent, Leaming’s Sibley’s Pride of 
the North, etc., but the medium-sized 
Dent corn had a higher nutritive value, 
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and much labor was saved in handling 
it. The Dent varieties yielded more fod- 
der and dry matter than either the flint 


r sweet varieties. In Wisconsin the 
Southern Horse Tooth gave most green 
fodder, protein, and sugar. In Vermont 
Wiseonsin Yellow and Pride of the 
North gave best results. The yield of 
sorghum is gene rally gicater than that 
Mf corn, and it remains green longer 
in the field, thus protracting the time 
of filling the silo. The Wisconsin Sta- 
tion got very good results from clover 
silage, and found it richer in protein 
than corn. The question of mixing de- 
pends, we believe, on the maturity of the 
different kinds of forage siloed. ‘Those 
that ure in the same condition of ma- 
turity can be safely mixed in the silo. 

2. Though some do not eut the silage, 
the 


veneral opinion is that it is much 
better to do so. The finer it is cut the 
closer will it pack and the better will it 
preserve. Many prefer it as small as half- 
vths. “The labor of cutting and 
sthe hard work of ensilage. The 
orn can be cut by band or power, A 
cutter can be bought for from 25 
to i) conts, or one can be made cut of 
Old hoe or a piece of a broken seythe. 
Us Silos do very well in Minnesota, 
Wi ‘tere, and Vermont, and should 
i they would do equally well in 
Dakota, 
4. This matter is not yet thoroughly 
understood, and to explain what is known 
of it requires a long explanation of the 
principles cf fermentation. Asa partial 
and makeshift explanation, we will in- 
stance the fermentation of starch, which 
by different stages of fermentation 
changes first to sugar, then to alcohol, 
ext to acetic acid, and then to putrefac- 
tion, ‘The silage goes through one stage 
oF fermentation, in which yeasts and bac- 
teria play complex parts. After heat- 
ing, the silage settles, the air is excluded, 


and ates fermentation is largely pre- 
vente a, 
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». There is an infinite number of ways 
of building silos. The’ first, built in 
France and England, were of brick and 
‘tone, and this practice was at first fol- 
owed in this country. Now, almost 
everywhere wood is preferred. The 
best form is circular, as it gives more 
Contents to the same amount of wall; 
and still more important, it has no corn- 
ers, where the ensilage is imperfectly 
packed and rendered liable to spoil. 
The location should be as near the barn 


fed and the number of days that they 
are todepend on silage. For a-cow 30 to 
45 pounds, or 1} bushels a day, is usually 
estimated, with one-half this for a horse 
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and one-third for a sheep. Average 40 
pounds a day for a cow for 150 days in 
a year would make 6,000 pounds, or 
three tons. Silage ranges in weight from 
25 to 50 pounds per cubic foot, depend- 
ing upon the greenness of the corn and 
the depth in the silo. The average has 
been estimated at 30 pounds. This 
would require for*each cow a mass 
8 feet long by 5 feet deep and 5 feet 
broad. From this it will be easy to cal- 
culate how big the silo should be. 
Bulletin No. 80, of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, gives the following 
excellent directions for building a two- 
room silo to hold from 72 to 120 tons of 
silage, enough for 20 cows, or their 
equivalent in other farm animals, for 150 
days: 

THE FOUNDATION. 
If the location is dry the foundation 
may be a trench one foot square, filled 
with small stones, on which stones or 
brick are laid in mortar 6 inches to 
1 foot high and 10 inches thick. It 
should be 23 feet 2 inches by 15 feet 10 
inches wide over all. The loose soil 
should then be thrown out and trampled 
around the outside to shed surface water, 
and its place filled with tramped stones 
covered with clay. The sills, 2x10 
inches, should be laid on the wall while 
fresh, and a few long spikes driven into 
the wall will help hold them in place. 
A second, 2x 10, should be laid on the 
first and spiked down, observing to cross 
the corners, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
will securely tie the corners. The four 
planks for side sills should be just 224 
feet long, and the four for ends 15 feet. 
The partition sill should be 2x 6, and 
the first piece should be 13 feet 6 inches 
long, and the top one may reach across 
the side sills and be spiked to them fora 
tie across, or this partition sill may be 
but a single piece, put on at the level of 
the top of the side sills, and have spikes 
driven into the foundation wall and side 
sills to stay it. 
STUDDING AND BOARDING UP INSIDE. 
Stand the center of the 2x 10 by 20 








FIG. 
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feet, studding on the sills 14 inches from 
the corner at each of the four corners; 
stay these, and at one corner begin 
boarding up the inside with boards one 
inch thick and of unifgrm width, so they 
can readily be alternated at the corners, 
as shown by Fig. 2. As the boarding 
proceeds so the other studs can be readily 
held in place; set the end studs 18 
inches apart from center to center, and 
the side stud 17 inches apart, measuring 
from the center of the end stud toward 
the middle of the silo. Each end will 
contain 10 studs, and the partition the 
same; but the end ones in the partition 
must be set back from the wall two or 
three inches. The back side will con- 
tain 15, and the middle one will be set 
so one of its sides will line with one edge 
of the partition studding. ..The seventh 
stud from each side in front will be 
moved toward the middle to line with 
the partition boarding, so they will stand 
but two inches apart, to leave a good 
doorway into each room. On the ends, 
boards (or plank) 15 feet long should be 
used, so there will be no splicing. This 
would also be a good length for the sides. 
The middle studs in front and the one in 
the back wall standing in the partition 
line sllows tieing the silo across very 
firmly by the ‘first or horizontal board- 
ing. The partition boards alternating 
with the back side (see Fig. 2), while in 
front the whole length of the doors can 
be used for cross tieing, but care must be 
taken that the long boards between verti- 
cally arranged doors are not interfered 
with, as these tie the building endwise. 


THE ROOF. 





- feeding place as possible, as ensilage 
heavy stuff to handle. The size de- 


pends upon the number of aniinals:to be 


Having now provided for the rough 


to build. Make it a square pitch and 
use 2x5 by 13 feet rafters, which will 
give projection enough to the roof. Tie 
these with 1x5 by 13 feet pieces, as 
shown in Fig. 3. It will require 15 
pairs of rafters and collars, or ties, of 
which on one side the middle ones will 
be cut out to give place to the upper 
doors to be used in filling the silo. 
Cover with cheap lumber and shingle. 


THE GABLES 


may be boarded up with the same cheap 
material as that put on the roof, or, if 
the outside is covered with good ma- 
terial, it should be carried on up the 
gables. One six-light sash should be put 
in each gable for light in the silo, but it 
is not essential, and is not included in 
the bill of material. 


FINISHING THE INSIDE. 


The silo is now 20 feet deep, including 
the sills and walls. The vertical matched 
and surface boarding should be long 
enough to reach from the bottom of the 
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wall to the top of the studs, and as care- 
fully matched as a floor. This inside 
lining must be of good material. Before 
nailing in there should be some air tight 
material, as tarred building paper, hung 
in strips from the top to the bottom, to 
lap two or three inches, and the boards 
then put on. At this point attention 
should be given to the corners. It will 
probably be economy to cut pieces across 
the corners two or three feet long, chamfer 
the edges so they will fit well, hang the 
paper and lay on the vertical siding. 
Something of an idea of the work on the 
i;side may be gathered from Fig. 4, 
which shows: a, a bit of the foundation; 
b, sills; ¢, rough boarding; d, tarred 
building paper; e, vertical matched 
boarding; f, corner pieces, cutting off 
the corner; g and h, the tops of the 
studding. 
THE DOORWAYS. 

After the rough boards of the partition 
are put on the doorways will be 35 
inches wide in the clear, if the partition 
boards are lapped out past the middle 
studs and cut off at the center of the 
studs on the opposite side. Nail in se- 
curely a one-inch piece as wide as the 
studs and as long as the door is high on 
each side. These will protect the studs 
and support the pieces put across the 
doorway to retain the silage. In putting 
up the vertical boards leave one inch 
from the ends of the horizontal boards to 
break joints, and finish at two inches 
from the stud on the partition, These 
doorways should be of uniform hight, six 
feet, and four in number, two in each di- 
vision. They will be 33 inches wide 
when completed. The pieces to fill up 
this space should be cut just three feet 
long for the first set, to match the hori- 
zontal boarding, and three feet one inch 
to fill between the vertical boards and 
partition, and when put up should be 
separated by tar paper. When the out- 








Fig. 5. 


side is finished, swing doors may be put 
on the outside, if necessary, to protect 
from frost, or, if desired, for finish. In 
boarding outside use 2x 4 or 3x3 stud- 
ding on the corners to nail to. » For 
convenience in filling the silo a; door 
should be put above the partition over 
these doors, or on the opposite sidg, and 
a dormer roof raised over it, as shown in 
Fig. 3. 

BOTTOM OF THE SILO. 


be necessary to mére than pack in four 
or five inches of small stones and cover 
with puddled clay. If in a wet place, 
one or two drains should be made from 
it, and gravel and cement be put on tlie 
stones and the walls plastered up with 
cement. 

COATING THE INSIDE. 


Various mixtures, as well as clear coal 


used with varying Buccess, The silo at 
the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., was built in the Full 
of 1888, too late to be used that season. 
The inside boarding was of soft pine. 
A short time before using, in 1889, this 
silo was coated with paraffine and resin, 
to which was added enough of boiled 
linseed oil to prevent cooling too quickly 
on the brushes in the application. This 
made a glossy finish, resembling varnish, 
with considerable body to it. It hardened 
in a very short time after being put on, 
and seems to remain impervious to the 
action of the silage after two years’ use. 
After removal of the first silage put in, 
some of which’ was in the silo nine 
months, this coating appeared as glossy 
as when first put jon, except in places 
where silage had stuck; but on rubbing 
these places it wa¢ found to leave the 
surface bright. The bottom of this silo 
is a little below the level of the basement 
floor, and that partjas well as two of the 
walls to the ‘leyeRof the barn sills, are 
against stone waljs and are plastered 
with cement, towhifh the mason gave ah 
extra hard, smooth\finish. After nearly 
emptying this silo; the second time, the 
Director of the Station, Dr. Peter Collier, 
writes: “So far as the cement walls are 
exposed they show na noticeable disinte- 
gration or decay.. “The wooden walls are 
only slixhtly discolored in patches where 
the silage adhered} ‘The wood does not 
seem to have suffered any decay. Some 
of the boards jvere examined with a 
knife, and none of them showed signs of 
decay.” ‘The mixture of ingredients for 
this coat was 74 piounds of paraffine to 
10 pounds resin, to which was added 
about one quart of oil. This amount, 
spread with a brush, should cover 400 to 
450 square feet. A gentleman living in 
the neighborhood built a silo and coated 
it with coal tar; he writes about it as 


























follows: “I put on coal tar boiled with 
some asphaltum (a gum) dissolved in it 
to harden it; applied it hot, but it cooled 
so quick it was a disagreeable job and 
left a blotched-looking surface, but I 
think it answers a good purpose in the 
matter of keeping the sides dry. I have 
been told since I did it that a better way 
is to thin the tar with gasoline so it could 
be applied with a paint brush.” 


Bili of Material for Silo, two rooms, each 10x13} 
feet inside, 20 feet deep. 





tar or linseed oil, are recommended and-}-P 
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Carpenter labor at #8 per 1,000 and board, 
Hardware—404 nails, 10 Ibs. at 24 cents... 


4d natis, W Ibs. at 2 2-5 cents, 


Tarred building papers200 lbs.at3cents. 8 10 





Two barrels lime, at $195. .....----s.eeeeee 2 70 
One barrel Rosendaje- cement, at $2...... % 00 
1,300 brick, at os pet 13000 Dceeevecsoes cocece 6 50 
Mason laying Dick. .c.-+++++seeerecerevers 6 8 
Total COSb....r0cgrcceeeccseevevenenees $126 15 

At the old rate of_es ting 50 pounds 
or cubic feet this Silo wold hold 120 rn 
ons, and cost, per ton of capacity...... $i 05 

At 40 pounds eaubie foot this silo 
would-hold $6 tons, pnd cost per ton.... 1 31 
At 30 pounts eubic foot this. silo 2 
would hold Tztone and cost per ton.... 1 75 


ROUND SILOS, 


The following cuts and descriptions 
are from, Bulletin 28, Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, They show very plainly 
the constriction of around silo: . 

Fig. 5 -shows ‘the .construction of all 
wood round silo, Sills, 2x 4s, cut in 
sections On a radius of ‘the silo circle, 
bedded in mortar and:toe nailed together; 
plates’ the same, spiked: to tops of stud- 
ding; studding, 2x 4s, one foot apart; 
short lerigths may be used lapped to get 
the depths: Sixteens and fourteens will 











inside boarding, the roof is the next part 





If the silo ig on dry ground, it will not 


give a silo 30 feet deep; limng made 


48°: 


Price y, 
Feet. per M. Value, 

For sills— 

4 pieces 2x10in. by 15 feet.. 100 $6 00) 

4 pieces 2xl0in, by 22) feet. 150 6 00 

2 pieces 2x6in, by 15 feet... 30 66 00 
For studs— 

49 pieces 2x10in. by 20 feet. 1,638 6 00 

i0 pieces 2xGin. by 20 ~ ap 20 =66 0 
For outside corner studs, 

pieces, 3x3in. by 20 feet.... 6 00 $28 56 
Inside rough, 168 pieces, 1x10 

in. by 15 feet.......-+- ee eees 2,100 60 
Rat ters, 30. pieces, 2x5,in. by fer 
ane aaa cocussped es 3235 600 

after ties, 34pieces, 1x5 in. 

Dy 18 feet. Prine. preors 6 00 
Roof, common roug -ine 2 r 

TS Te: SE 5 00 8 50 
SENS senate. «- Saccatien — eee 150 90 | 
Pine flooring, 20 feet long, a | 

surfaced and matched..... 2.200 1500 385 00 

7,661 


20d nails, 10 Ibs. at 23 cents... 25 5 
10d nails, 20 \bs. at 2 2-5 cents. 48 
8d nails, 100 Ibs. at 21 cents.. 2 50 


| 





from fencing ripped in two; outside 

sheeting the same ; siding for silos under 

28 feet, outside diameter, common siding 

rabbeted ; for silos more than 28 feet | 
outside diameter common drop siding or 

ship lap may be used. A, shows venti- 

lator between studding ; auger holes are 

bored at bottom between studding, and 

the boards lack two inches of reaching 

late at’ top inside. Both sets of open- 

ings are covered with wire cloth to keep 

out vermin. There should be a line of 
feeding doors from top to bottom, each 

two or three feet by five feet, and about 

2.5 feet apart. 

















FIG. 7. 

Fig..6 shows two methods of roofing 
round silos and the manner of connect- 
ing them with a barn. A, A, shows 
where air is admitted between the stud- 
ding to ventilate behind the lining; B, 
B, the feeding chute; C, C, filling 
window. The cupola is essential for 
perfect ventilation. 

Fig. 7 shows method of laying and 
leveling foundation of a round silo, and 
a round silo with a single partition. A, 
center post with top level with top of 
proposed wall; B, B, straight edge 
boards nailed to stakes driven in ground ; 
C, straight edge fixed to turn on a pin at 
A; B,B, are all nailed level with top of 
post A; D, partition in round silo. It 
may be placed so as to come in the 
middle of the single line of doors, letting 
the same doors answer for both sides, 
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Fig. 8 shows the construction and 
ventilation of the walls of a rectangular 
silo. The sills are two inches narrower 
than the studding to leave air space 
between the sills and lining. A, is two 
inches of mortar made by stirring sand 
into coal tar, boiled until it is hard when 
cold. B, is bolt anchoring sill to wall, 
placed about four feet apart. (C, venti- 
lator between studding. 


Round Silo, 180 tons—2 feet Inside Diameter, 3 
feet Deep. 





Foundation, 7.5 perches, at $1.20...... ... 00 

Studs, 2x4 inches by liand 16 feet, 1,491 
RE REE GE EEE re 95 
Rafters, 2x4 inches by 12 feet, 208 feet, at —_ 
Roof boards, 500 feet, at $5......ccceeeeees 2 50 
Shingles, 6,000, at $1.50.........0 cee eevecees 9 00 
Siding, rabbeted, 2,660 feet. at $14........ 37 24 
Lining, fencing. ripped, 2,800 feet, at $10. 28 00 
Tarred paper, 740 pounds, at 3 cents...... 2 20 
Coa) tar, one barrel (in Raleigh).......... 50 
FER WEG osc e ccccccccccccccccncecee cece cose 6 00 
Painting, at 60 cents per SQuare......eeee 18 29 
CORO REREE WOCLOER oo 0.0.0.0 cosss0, 0000 cece ccctes 5 00 
Carpenter labor, at $3 per 1,000 and board. 33 17 
€180 51 


6. It has now been pretty well settled 
that corn should be siloed stalks and ears 


— ! together, and not be cut before it has 
2» 9g | reached the milk stage in the kernel. 
% |The Ohio Experiment Station directs 


that it should be cut when it begins to 
glaze, and the stalks begin to dry near 
the ground. 





7. We have had no experience with 
the machinery that our correspondent in- 
quires about. Perhaps some of our 
readers can inform him.—EpIToR 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE GINKO TREE. 


oe——— 


Something of the Life of this 
Oriental Favorite. 








ONSIDERABLE 
interest has been 
awakened in this 
tree, arising from 
the discussion of 
the ornamental 
trees that may be 
planted on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue 
in Washington. 

This tree is a bo- 
tanical curiosity, 
and has given the men of science no 
little trouble to find a classification for 
it, as the veining is such as to mislead. 

In spite of its fern like foliage it has 

been classed with the cone bearers. Its 








nearest relative is the yew; but as no 
very marked resemblance exists between 
it and any other tree, it is thought that 
many of the links have been swept away 
which connect it with other members of 
the same family. No locality has yet 
been found where it grows wild, but 
sufficient fossil remains are widely | 
scattered to prove that it was once an 
inhabitant of a great portion of the 
globe. 

Its general appearance rende 


beauty is as great near at hand as in 
the distance. It may be propagated 


form. 

Trees grown from slips are irregular, 
with a tendency to grow crooked or hori- 
zontal boughs, while those raised from 
seed are very straight and are conical in 
outline. They range in mature trees 
from 40 to 100 feet in bight, and from 
6 to 12 feet in diameter. 

The leaves are a delicate green till 
Autumn turns them to a pale lemon, 
the intervening shades being similar to 
those of the poplar under like influences, 
The leaves are fan or wedge-shaped, 
standing close together on the adult 
branches, but widely separated on the 
new shoots. 

The fruit is round, about the color of 
an olive, but nearer the size of a wild 
plum. Its skin is leathery and the fruit 
possessed of a peculiarly disagreeable 
pungent flavor. The fruit ison a long 
stem not unlike that of a cherry. 

The tree does not flower usually until 
18 or 20 years old, and even then you 
are by no means sure of getting fruit. 
For years the botanists were unable to 
obtain one that would produce fruit, but 
at last one in Central Park, New York, 
bore. It was then ascertained that the 
tree was diecious, or that it possessed 
sex. For years none but male plants 
were imported, but now there are sev- 
eral female trees in different parts of 
the United States, 

There are some individual trees that 
are worthy of consideration. There is 
one at Andalusia, near Washington, that | 
sprung from seed brought from Japan by 
a member of the first governmental ex- 
pedition. This tree is now about 60 
years old and is a magnificent speci- 
men. 





SPRAY OF GINKO. 


There is also another far-famed in 
Woodlands Cemetery, near Philadelphia, 
which was brought here as early as 1784 
by Alexander Hamilton, and planted by 
him where it nowstands. This is thought 
to be the oldest one in the United States, 
But the handsomest one of all is an old 
giant in Boston Common. 

In the grounds of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington are two very 
handsome rows of Ginkos leading from 
the main entrance to the gates. ‘This is 
the finest grove in America. To the 
patience and energy of Mr. Saunders, the 
veteran Horticulturist and Gardener of 


it 


rs it 7 
very ornamental tree, and one whose | 





either by slip or seed, but the products | 
of the two methods differ widely in| says: “It is hardy, thrifty, and clear, 





that Department, are we indebted for this 
beautiful terrace, as well as much of the 
interest that has been awakened in this 
tree. 





In laying out the grounds he Iecfi un- 


7 


planted the two strips where these tree 
now stand. He was unable to please 
himself with a tree that would outline 
the walk and yet in years to come not 
shut out too much of the view. 





FLOWER OF GINKO. 


He said that one morning as he ene 


tered the grounds his eye rested upon 


one at the brow of the hill and he said: 
“That is the tree for my terrace,” and 


| he immediately sent to Vil Morrin, the 


famous French seed firm, and purchased 
he seed, 
He it is who suggested to Capt. Powel 


that the Ginko be planted on Pennsyl- 
| vania Avenue, and the probabilities are 


that if the property owners do not raise 
too serious objections that a row of these 
trees will be set out on the north side 
extending from First to Fifteenth 
streets. 

One person in urging its cultivation 


and for beauty of ramificatien and 
foliage cannot be surpassed. It is tall, 
slender, and graceful. In Autumn its 
unique foliage of deep golden tint is 
most beautiful and attractive, and it is 
well into Winter before it sheds its 
pretty dress.” While this is ali true, its 
strongest recommendation is that it will 
stand civilization. One of the oldest 
specimens fuund in Japan is very near a 
large residence and it is still flourish 


a 2 


\ 







A, B. Stamens of mele flower. C, Piste) of fes 
male tiower. D, Fruit. E, Kernel. FP, Cross 
section. G, Longitudinal section. H, Ab- 


norma! growth. 


The Japanese make a use of the fruit, 
which it is doubtful that we will eves 
make. ‘The fresh fruit is slightly roasted 
and a few pieces placed at each plate on 
the occasion of a State dinner. From 
time to time the epicurean eats a part of 
one to increase his appetite and stimulate 
digestion, for the same reason that the 
Mexicans partake of the liquid extract ot 
the century plant. 


Raising Oats. 

Oats is one of the most productive of 
all grains when it is well grown. Jt needs 
cool weather and a thoroughly-pulverized 
soil. It also needs deep covering of the 
seed to secure a firm root-hold on the 
land. The Spring is too late to begin 
preparations for this crop. These shouid 
be made without delay. The land, if it isa 
corn stubble, as it usually is, need not be 
plowed, but a good working with a coul- 
ter harrow will do better than plowing. 
This may be repeated in a few weeks, and 
the land is then lett for the Winter. In 
the Spring, as soon as the surface is dry 
enough, the harrow is again used cross- 
wise of the former course. Then the seed 
is sown, and at once covered by another 
cross-harrowing, which leaves it at just 
the right depth for this grain. The writer 
by this method has grown several crops 
of oats, none of which has been less then 
60 bushels to the acre, and one, the best 
of all, yielded over 78 bushel per acre 
by measure, that weighed 45 pounds te 
the bushel. . 





sniincaiittinineaatas ii 
Destroying Canadian Thistles. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I saw 
an article in Tur AMERICAN FARMER 
of Dec. 1, entitled “The Canadian 
Thistle,’ and how to eradicate it. I 
think there is but little trouble to kill it 
My experience is that crude petroleum 
oil will do so, without a doubt. Many 
farmers complained that they could not 
do it, having used almost all the stuff 


| you mentioned in your article, but they 


that used the oil as I directed claim it 
is the only thing that kills the thistle 
oN Box 108, Kittanning, Pa 
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Yard Echoes. 


If you must Winter oxen with noth- 
ing to do, be getting them in shape for 
beef after Spring work is done. 


Where there is no artificial warmth, 
the animals have to furnish their own 
heat, and it must be done from the tood 
which they consume. 


When the calves are raised by hand 
they are less trouble, all things consid- 
ered, if they are dropped in the Fall 
vather than in the Spring. 


Make the barn as tight as boards and 
shinies and clapboards will make it, 
and see that it is made tight underneath 
so that the.cold will not drive in there. 


The colder the weather the more at- 
tention should be given to the stock. 
Keep them warm and in close quarters 
when the thermometer drops below 
zero. 


The kind of food which may be suffi- 
cient to keep grown animals in good 
condition is not sufficient for young 
ones. An extra allowance must be 
made for increase of bone and muscle. 


Frostbitten hay and poor marsh hay 
should not be fed to the cows in large 
quantities, as it will affect the quality of 
the butter. A little marsh or salt hay 
is good, and makes a fine relish for 
them. 


It is not what is eaten, but what is di- 
gested, that bencfits and fattens the 
animal. With a balanced ration and 
some bulky food it will eat more and 
retain its appetite than when fed only on 
fattening food. 

The bull should be made to do much 
more toward earning his living than he 
does. How? isthe problem. He is not 
always governable in a team. Making 
him work a tread mill to saw wood, 
churn milk, etc., has been suggested. 


Animals must be kept growing from 
the time they are born until they are led 
to the slaughtering house. But there is 
a ditierence between growiag and grow- 
ing iat. All of the young animals should 
be growing rapidly, bat growing size, 
bulk, strength, bone and sinew, and not 
in fat. 


To protect cattle from troublesome 
fleas, a sponge dipped in the kerosene 
emulsion may be rubbed over the skin. 
A little creosote added to the emulsion, 
so as to give it a smoky odor, will help 
to make it more effective. For the large 
lice, the same proportion of linseed oil as 
of kerosene added to the emulsion will be 

improvement. This is the best appli- 
@ation for the horn fly, as well as all 
other insect vermin. 


Care of Horses. 


In an address before the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, the Hon. John E. 
Russell said, in regard to the horse : 

“Our knowledge of him begins at the 
very beginning of history, and comes 
along in the progress with man himself. 
Farmers need horses, but I can hardly 
recommend the breeding of them on our 
New England farms. Horses cannot be 
bred or raised without proper feeding. 
The horse, like the human being, requires 
an appetite to eat and a stomach to as- 
similate food. A great deal depends on 
the way the horse is treated. The ma- 
jority of men are kind to horses, but 
occasionally a horseman is found no more 
fit to take care of or to associate with a 
horse than with a wild animal. There 
is no rule to go by in the stable for the 
care of horses or for the amount of food 
to be fed. Much depends on the sizc, 
disposition, and amount of work to be 
done. I believe that one of the most 
frequent causes of disability, feebleness 
and weakness in horses is caused by over 


feeding.” 





Feeding Pumpkins. 

Pumpkins are far more nutritious than 
is generally supposed. Some analyses 
made by Prof. Storer, of the Bussey Inusti- 
tute, go to show that the dry matter of 
these gourds is far more nutritious than 
the best kinds of grains. The following 
figures will show this very clearly: 





Composition ofthe Albumi- Carbo- Fat, 

dry matter of noids, hydrates, per 
the— percent. percent, cent. 
Flesh of pympkin...... 12.63 61.65 1-88 
lesh of squash........ 10.37 75.82 3.29 
ind of pumpkin...... 19.95 44.7 3.62 
Rind of squash......... 19.61 60.11 5.33 
Contentsof pumpkin.. 25.91 50.54 17.04 


Contents of squash.... 

There is a common error that cows 
should not be allowed to eat pumpkin 
seeds, as these have a tendency to dry up 
the milk. Careful experiments have 
shown this not to be true, and therefore 
the fear of it should not be allowed to 
prevent the farmer availing himself of 
this important food supply. 





Bad Times in Texas. 


Capt. Joseph F. Nash, an extensive 
ranchman, reports that in many locali- 
ties in western Texas no rain has fallen 
for five months and consequently there is 
ho grass, the range in many sections 
having been completely eaten up. Range 
cattle have been reduced to skeletons 
and even now are dying by hundreds. 
With the advent of the cold weather, 
which general!y strikes Texas about the 
latter part of December or the early 
days of January, the loss of cattle is ex- 
— to be frightiul. Sheepmen are as 

ly off as cattlemen, as their range is 
as-exhausted, and the low price for which 
‘wool is selling (74 cents a pound) in the 
- Ban Antonio market will noi cover the 
 @eat vo: production, 
ae 


ee >. 
: slate 
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The Silo in Summer. 


Farmers have heretofore regarded the 
silo as only a resource for Winter feed- 
ing, but the Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion has demonstrated that corn ensilage 
is a much more reliable and satisfactory 
method of Summer soiling than any 
other, and that silage fed alongside the 
best fresh cut corn in the Fall gave the 
best results. ‘This view is confirmed by 
the experience of several practical farm- 
ers in various parts of the country who 
gave the Summer silo a thorough trial. 
The Summer silo should be made deeper 
and narrower than the Winter one, so 
as to expose as little snrface as possible 
to the fermentive air, 


Condemned Cattle. 


Secretary Edge, of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture, accompa- 
nied by the State Veterinary Surgeon, 
Dr. Bridge, examined the herd of cattle 
belonging to Hiram Warne, near Phila- 
delphia, which had been reported as 
affected with tubercolosis, and upon ap- 
plying the usual test it was found that 
11 head were affected. It is probable 
that they will be killed. 








Stock Diseases in Dlinois. 


The eighth report of the Illinois State 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners says 
that during the past year the principal 
eattie diseases dealt with were anthrax 
and actinomycosis, which were raging 
for some time in the Counties of Wayne, 
Clay, Edwards, White, and Hamilton, 
and caused so many deaths Many 
people were infected while handling the 
disease, and one man nearly lost his life. 
From June 15 to Oct. 15 100 horses 
and mules valued at $50 each, 600 cat- 
tle valued at $20 each, 250 hogs valued 
at $8 each, and 20 sheep valued at $2 
each, died from the disease, entailing a 
loss upon owners of some $20,000. 
Anthrax has existed to a limited ex- 
tent in Clay County for the past seven 
years, in Wayne County three years, 
and in Edwards County one year. The 
plan adopted by the board to fight the 
disease proved successful. ‘They caused 
local boards of health to be organized in 
all Counties where the disease existed. 
Strict rules were adopted providing for 
the cremation of all animals dying from 
this disease, and the prompt disinfection 
of all infected premises. 

Boards of Health should maintain 
their vigilance, as neglect to burn the 
dead animals may cause another out- 
break. Of cattleaffected with actinomy- 
cosis the board have during the year 
quarantined 1,272, of which 1,006 were 
slaughtered and condemned as unfit for 
food. 

Of diseases of horses, glanders has ap- 
peared in 20 Counties. Sixty two horses 
and four mules were found diseased ; 208 
horses and 12 mules were quarantined 
for exposure; 71 horses and four mules 
were destroyed at an expense of $2,754. 


_———— @-————— 
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Animal Pertilizers. 
The quantity of manure produced per 
year by the various classes of animals was 
estimated by Boussiangault as follows: 


Lbs Tons 
“per year. 

Horse (900 Ibs) liquids......... 12,000 
Horse, SOS. .....ccessoccsecece 3,000 

15,000 rT 
Cows, Liquids ..cccccesceccecvess 20,000 
COws, SOUS. .ccccccccccccccecece 8,000 

28,000 4 


Value per ton of manure produced by 
various classes of animals. 


BROrS0B « 0 0006660060 6068 c0cccceccdecssconcdccce 80 
COWS. .ccce ccccesecscoccccccccsccccccccscccces 2 30 
SLCEP. cece coccceccccseqeccecsocccasssvcccccs 400 
Swine... .cccccccs cocccceccccceccccccscceccccce 2 2% 





National Live Stock Association. 


At the fifth annual meeting at Kansas 
City the following officers were elected : 
President, W. H«' Thompson, jr., Chicago; 
Secretary, C. W. Baker, Chicago; Treas- 
urer, L. B. Doud, Chicago; First Vice- 
President, Frank Cooper, Kansas City ; 
Second Vice-President, Thomas B. Me- 
Pherson, Omaha; Third Vice-President, 
J. F. Vincent, Peoria; Fourth Vice- 
President, J. W. Broderick, St. Louis; 
Fifth Vice-President, A. J. Siman, Sioux 
City ; Sixth Vice-President, E. B. Van 
Norman, Milwaukee. 


Buffalo Stock Farm. 


Mr. Charles Allard, of Montana, is 
raising buffalos on a big ranch in the 
Flathead Indian Reservation in that 
State. He has about 120 head of full- 
blooded buffalos on his ranch, and he 
values them at $75,000. He passed 
through Butte, Mont., two weeks ago 
with a herd of 33 buffalos, driven by ex- 
pert cowboys, on his way to Anaconda, 
where he was to receive a herd of 31 
full bloods and 15 half and quarter 
breeds which he had bought from Buffalo 
Jones, of Omaha. The citizens of Ana- 
conda were then eager in expectation of 
a big fight for supremacy between the 
leaders of each herd when the two herds 
should be turned together, and Allard 
had already hired the fair grounds for 
the show. He will sell the buffalos he 
raises to menageries and public and 
private parks, and he expects to make 
lots of money.— Omaha Bee. 








It takes a leaf just three weeks to un- 
fold itself from the time it first appears 
in-the leaf bud, Maple leaves are more 
rapid than others, and are perfect in two 





WEEKS, 


CHOLERA AMONG HOGS. 


A Western Town that Has Grown in 
Eight Years. 





~ Eprror American Farmer: During | 


the past three or four months the rava- 
ges of hog cholera have become more 


formidable than for years; but lately the |, 


people are awakening more to the swine 
interest. Years , but few farmers 
raised hogs at all, but now almost every 
farmer has some. Renters have from 10 
to 50, and those that own farms have 
from 20 to 200. This makes:a very 
large investment in swine, as the farms 
are divided in 80 acres many tithes. 

In September the genuine hog cholera 
broke out here and there over the 
country, every 10 or 15 miles _— 
Since then it has spread with such alarm 
that many breeders have sold their shoats 
to keep the disease from infecting their 
places. Other breeders have lost quite 
heavily. The people are waking up to 
many errors they have made in being so 
careless with the cholera, and it is hoped 
it will soon be checked. Eight years 
ago, we came to the eastern part of this 


‘State, and then it was simply a cornfield. 


The inhabitants only seemed to care for 
a living, and to get it they simply looked 
to corn. The climate is good, and 
yields were in order. But few good 
residences were here. A lot of two-room 
houses with a hay barn comprised the 
improvements. Land was $20 to $25 
per acre. Now this land has almost all 
changed hands. Eastern people have 
come here while the pioneers have gone 
West. Fine houses, barns, windmills, 
orchards, pastures, etc., are in place of 
the cornfields. Each farm is endowed 
with fine stock, poultry, and machinery, 
and the land is now priced at $55 to $60 
per acre—JAMEs Pearson, Ashland, 
Neb. 


To Make Money on Pork. 


Epitror AMERICAN Farmer: As I 
have made a specialty of pork raising 
for several years, and been reasonably 
successful at it, I think it likely that my 
experience may be of benefit to my 
brother grangers. My practice is to 
grow clover for Summer pasture of the 
pigs, and by keeping a dairy for fine 
butter making, to utilize the sweet 
skimmed milk for feeding them. The 
cows are fed on ensilage, made the pre- 
vious Fall, and this is helped out with 
roots, which are largely fed to the brood 
sows in the Winter. The sows thus fed 
have two litters a year, and some of them 
rear more than 20 pigs each year. - My 
pigs are of the Cheshire breed, well 
known as prolific breeders, The first 
litters come in March, and are sold dur- 
ing the Summer as small pigs, but they, 
nevertheless, weigh an average of 300 
pounds, These are out of the way in 
November, by which time the second 
litters have been weaned and are ready 
to put up for feeding on the roots and 
the soft corn, the latter being the best 

rain food. By February, or sooner, 
the litters are ready for sale, and by 
high feeding and warm quarters, 7 
in underground pens, they easily reac 
a weight of 300 pounds. In this way 
the pork is made for such a price as’to 
make the largest profit. 

I believe that it is thus practicable to 
make dressed pork for two cents a pound 
at a profit, though to this assertion I 
know there will be a strong dissent from 
many of my brethren who think they 
know quite as much of hog raising as I 
do, if not more.—J. Q. A. 5:, Onondaga 
County, N. Y. 


Curing Hams. 


R. T. Nesbit, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for Georgia, gives the following 
recipe: Trim smoothly, avoiding gashes 
in the flesh; take off the feet at the 
bottom joint below the knee, and also the 
small bone that connects them; treat 
with salt the same as directed: for the 
other meat. After packing in the salt 
allow the hams to stand for a day or 
two to draw out the blood. _ To each 100 
pounds of ham use 8 or 10 pounds of 
salt, two ounces of saltpeter, two pounds 
of brown sugar, one ounce of red. pepper, 
dissolved, or several dozen broken pods 
will answer. To these ingredients add 
four or five gallons of water, mix thor- 
oughly, and pour over the hams, which 
must be previously packed in tight casks 
or barrels, allowing the brine just to 
cover the hams well, and place a weight 
on top to keep them under. Before 
pouring it on, to be sure that the brine,is 
strong enough, see if it float an egg; if 
not, add more salt. Let the hams re- 
main from four to six weeks, in this 
brine, and then hang by the skin at the 
end of the leg and smoke gently for 
several weeks with green hickory wood 
until dry and brown, In March, before 
the flies start, and choosing a windy day 
for the work, take the hams down, and, 
lest the fly may have deposited eggs, 
scald each ham and place in the wind 
to dry; then wrap in paper, and if hay 
or straw is convenient, as a more perfect 
protection, wrap this also around, tieing 
into place. Then put the hams into 
bags, pack down, tie up and hang in 
that position until needed. Since trying 
this recipe I have never used any other, 
and the bacon is fine enough to tempt an 
epicure. The chines and shoulders may 
be treated similarly, if desired. 











* 
Of Interest to Farmers. 
(From Iowa Homestead.) 

All farmers and breeders of swine have and 
will have more or less difficulty with sows 
not being able to deliver their pigs at tarroW- 
ing time. To lose a farrowable brood séw 
next Spring means, with her litter, ahywhere 
from $75 to $200 loss, at present prices for 
pork. Mr. J. N. Reimers, of Davenport, Ia., 
has overcome all this difficulty by his inven- 
tion of Reimers’ Patent Pig Forceps. They 
are long, light, and smooth, and are nicely 
tinned and are as bright as silver. It is im- 
possible to injure a sow with them, as is often, 
done by the use of wire hooks so commonly 
used. These forceps clamp over the head or 
foot of the pig and do not injure it. See the 
advertisement elsewhere for description. 





A quart of cream should yield 





fi 
13 to 15 ounces of butter, a 


SHEEP AND WOOk. 


Sheapings) 
There should always,quring the Win- 
ter be a little fresh hay, gyhere the sheep 


can get at it. ype 
sheep, great care should 





In purchasing 
be taken not to purchase from flocks ex- 
‘cept they be known to be free from in- 
testinal parasites, °() °° 

Do not catch sheep iby the wool. If 
they are too wild ta take by the neck, 
have a shepherd’s crook to hook on the 
hind leg and draw the animal out of the 
flock without disturbance. 


_ Sheep are fastidious feeders, and will 
pine rather than eat food which they 
have already picked over. They should 
also be fed a small‘grain ration every 
day ; say a pint per head of mixed oats, 
peas, and corn, anda little bran. Always 

eep plenty of salt within their reach, 
and —o then take what they re- 
quire. Keep the shed dry and clean. 


In the arid portions of Texas sheep 
frequently go three weeks ‘without other 
water than the dew on the grass and the 
‘eactus leaves they crop. Generally, 
they are driven to water once a week. 
On some of the ranches black sheep are 
used as counters. Each one represents 
a bunch of sheep, and if one is missing 
it is known that a bunch is short. 


Select ewes that are squarely built, 
deep in the body, and well wooled on 
the belly. Examine their mouths, and 
do not buy one that is broken mouthed 
—that is to say, with teeth gone or worn 
down to the gums. . Two broad teeth in 
the center indicate two years of age; 
four broad teeth, three years of age; 
six broad teeth, four years of age; and 
none ought to be bought older than this, 
Three year old sheep are the best. 


IN MONTANA. 


The Effect of Free Trade Talk on Sheep 
Industry. 


Epitor American Farmer: About 
one year ago I wrotea description of 
Montana and her resources, and said this 
was a good place to come to engage in 
business. But now how changed it is! 
Everything is dead ; one of our leading 
industries, silver mining, is shut down, 
thousands of laborers are idle, and a cold 
Winter is upon We are in a de- 
plorable condition, and now Congress is 
knocking away to kill ope more of our 
industries by a free "wood Pill 

Wool growing is-our se.ond industry 
in this State, and ;the seventh in the 
United States, and the agitation of free 
wool has depreciated our sheep from 
$3.50 to $1.50 pemhead, and our wool 
from 17 cents in 1892, to:7 and 9 cents 
in 1893, virtually driving hundreds out 
of the business, and hundreds of thousands 
of on to the slaughter pens. Free 
wool will destroy the wool and sheep in- 
dustry of America tg give South America 
and Australia a betteranarket in America. 
Now is this an American spirit? If so, 
God deliver us from America and drive 
us away to Australia among the bush- 
men, and to South America, to dwell 
among the greasers and Indians. Our 
wool growers are in a deplorably sad 
condition. Many are being closed out 
by the banks, and many are shipping 
their entire flocks to be slaughtered. In 
this cold and rigorous climate we cannot 
grow wool on a free wool basis and com- 
pete with warmer climates and cheap 
labor. If we get free wool, the outlay 
in money to secure sheep ranches, sheds, 
housing, hay and high price labor will 
drive three-fourths of the wool growers 
of Montana to the wall. 

One year ago Montana had 3,000,000 
sheep, and they were in goed demand at 
$3.50 per head; now they have declined 
to $1.50, thereby .a loss to this State of 
$6,000,000, caused. by the agitation of 
free wool. Our wool clip for 1892 was 
18,000,000 pounds, and we got an aver- 
age of 17 cents per pound, bringing for 
Montana wool, $3,060,000. This year 
our wool is selling for 7.and 9 cents net, 
losing to this State $1,530,000 on de- 
cline of wool. 

We in the West are helpless in the 
lower house of Congress, as the East and 
New England hasthe population ; hence 
a large majority in Congress, so they will 
protect manufactures of woolen goods by 
cutting off our heads to get free raw 
material. Such a discrimination is not 
just before God or man, and our only 
hope is that our United States Senate 
will be Americans and not cater to the 
whims of the Administration and turn 
our industries over to foreign countries. 
We have strong faith that our Senators 
will fully investigate all our industries 
before they throw down all our protect- 
ive laws and turn our industries out in 
the cold, to let our laber go tramping 
from door to door begging for a morsel 
to eat.—T. J. Frosz, ‘Lewiston, Mont. 


TEXAS. SHEEP, 


tema: 
They Furnish the Best. of Wool and 
Mutton... 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Texas 
isimmense. Think‘of it! She is larger 
than the six New England and the four 
Middle States, with Maryland and the 
two Virginias combined. She now 
stands seventh in the United States in 
population, being 4,000,000, and fourth 
in number of miles of “railway. Her 
population is increasing at the rate of 
200,000 a year. 

Dallas, the metropolis of the State, 
has 60,000 inhabitants. The State has 
the great sheep range of the great South- 
west. She has beautiful prairies for her 
sheep to run on all covered with the 
richest and finest of grass, fenced with 
barb wire. 

The sheep of Texas are of the best of 
breeds, and grow the finest of wool. The 
Merinos, Shropshire, Cotswold, Oxford, 
Southdowns, and other breeds all do 
well in the great Lone Star State. The 
‘wool is of a most beautiful white, and 














classes in the great markets as of the 


best quality. The sheep or mutton are 
of the best’ quality, and are in demand 
in all the great markets. Those that 
follow the business of sheep raising take 
much pains in the care of of their sheep. 
Texas wools always wear well. Comb- 
ing begins very early in February and 
ends the last of April. 

You see fine, fat sheep as you ride 
through Texas from Red River to the 
Rio Grande, and from there to the 
coast.— W. L. Moor, Pilot Point, Tex. 





He Means Business. 


Eprror American Farmer: I write 
you this because I am engaged in the 
sheep industry, which is being ruined 
by the free trade system, and our living, 
if that plan is carried out, must go. I 
am only expressing the sentiments of 
hundreds and thousands of others en- 
gaged in the same industry, and we will, 
as a body, spot the man who dares to 
trifle with the farmer’s living and who 
kills or leaves unprotected the home in- 
dustry. How can a body of nien who 
are doing all they can to injure us ex- 
pect our support? Do not deceive your 
selves, Senators and Congressmen. Our 
rights are not to be trifled with; we will 
remember you at the ballot box.— 
Cas. Wermor®E, Cornwallville, N. Y. 





Lincoln Sheep. 

Eprrok AmericaAN Farmer: The 
trade in Lincolns has been brisk, notwith- 
standing the dull times. I have priced 
Lincolns in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Nebraska, New York, and 
last week priced them in Union County, 
Oreg. I can supply ewes bred to a lim- 
ited extent, but my rams are nearly all 
sold.—H. A. Danrevis, Elva, Mich. 





Sheep Breeders’ Reunion. 


The third annual meeting of the 
Cheviot Sheep Breeders’ Association of 
the United States and Canada met in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., last week. The 
meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Henry Van Dresser. Secretary 
Keim, of Indiana, was present. Ex- 
Senator Andrew Davidson delivered an 
address of welcome, in which he said that 
next to the improvement of man in his 
social, mental, and moral condition came 
the improvement and betterment of the 
stock of the country, and that it seemed 
especially incumbent upon the sheep 
breeder and wool grower of to-day, in 
view of the Wilson Tariff Bill, to make 
one sheep produce as much as two have 
done heretofore. He did not wonder 
that an advocate of this measure could 
not look a sheep in the face, and a 
sheep raiser who supports the measure is 
an anomaly. He urged them to stand 
together; to cling to that which promotes 
prosperity and personal happiness, and 
not to hesitate to discard that which was 
harinful. 

There was a fine exhibition of rams and 
ewes from the flocks of Otsego County’s 
noted breeders, Columbian Exposition 
\prize takers, and some newly imported 
ones from the Cheviot Hills of Scotland. 





They Protest. 


The American Sheep Breeders of 
Chicago are circulating a petition among 
the wool growers of the United States, 
protesting against the passage of a free 
wool measire. The sheepmen propose 
to voice their remonstrance against free 
wool by a monster petition signed by 
500,000 wool growers. 





RECENT TRANSFERS 


Of Pure-bred Stock, American South- 
down Record. 


Jackson Ewe (5A) 5618—John Jackson & 
Sons, Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to T. W. 
Smith, Glanford, Ontario, Canada. 

Corbat 5682—H. A. 8. Hamilton, Fisher- 
ville, Va., to E. T. Robinson, jr., Fancy Hille, 
Va. 

Henthorn (493) 6207—Wm. Henthorn, Syl- 
van, Wis., to A.J. Cunningham, Woodstock, 
Wis. ‘ 

Dick 6195—Wam. Henthorn to J. G. Miller, 
Mill Creek, Wis. 

Prince Webb 6236—J. H. Potts & Son, 
Jacksonville, LIL, to J: Brown, White Pigeon, 
Mich. 

Sagh S. 3920—F. J. Tompkins, Girard, 
Mich., to Marion Fosdick, Williams, Mich. 

Jonas’ Ewe (15A) 2936 and Jackson Ewe 
(29.4) 6223—John Jackson & Sons, Abingdon, 
Ontario, Canada, to Archie McGlashan, North 
Pelham, Ontario, Canada. 

Jackson Ewe (46A) 6224—John Jackson & 
Sons, to E. Jeffs & Son, Bond Head, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Sally M. 6089 and Belle 6090—E. 8S. Moor- 
head, Williamsburg, O., to H. H. Redkey, 
Sugar Tree Ridge, O. 

Ontario 6219 and Dale Ewe (33) 6218—D. 
H. Dale, Glendale, Ontario, Canada, to A. 
Telfer & Sons, Paris, Ontario, Canada. 

Shaw Ewe (13) 6077, Shaw Ewe (15) 6076, 
and Carmorare 3058—C. C. Shaw & Son, 
Newark, O., to Bellevue Farm Co., Cranberry, 
N. C. 

Wendling 6240—T. M. Hutchinson, New 
Wilmington, Pa., to W. D. McBride, Lowell- 
ville, O. 

Little Cambridgeshire 5979—T. B. Benning- 
ton, Grafton, O., to R. M. Fisher, Danville, 
Ky. 

Tiina 6253 and Dick Turpin 6254— Windle 
Johnson, Rosedene, Ontario, Canada, to A. Si- 
menton & Sons, Blackheath, Ontario, Canada, 
—JOHN G. SPRINGER, Secretary, Springfield, 
Ill. 





ECONOMIZING. 
How to Fertilize the Farm Profitably. 












(7S MANY of our farmers 
} spend money freely in pur- 
chase of special manures, 
guano, super phosphates, 
bone dust, gypsum, etc., I 
would advise them to be a little more 
careful in their experiments and statistics. 
If a farmer puts a hundred dollar’s worth 
of either of those special manures, or any 
other manures that drains his pocket of 
the dollars, he should be able to ascer- 
tain that he gets his money back with a 
—_ on itof at least 20 per cent. for his 
abor and risks. He can only ascertain 
this by cultivating a measured part of 
the same field without manure of any 
kind, giving it the same care and at- 
tention as the portion manured. After 
he shall have done this and-measured or 


weighed the crops, a little arithmetic will 








AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, Si.¢5. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for bc: 
Money than he Can Secure them Anyathere Else, 








DESCRIPTION 


In order to put THE AMERICAN FARurR 
at the top of the list in number of subseri bers 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we \ 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasona 
tpon the face of it, but our readers kn: 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves ap enormous ex peiisy 
in advertising, and for other purposes. 4 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs mors 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to pnt the sub 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thonsand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the ahove offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and Tur AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer inclndes the delivery of all, pree 
paid, to any address in the United States, 


OF THE WATCH: 
This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to ran with accuracy. 


It need only be wound 


once every 24 hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent attache 
ment. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. It is suitable to carry in the pocket 


or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 


To save space, the cut is slightly reduced 


in size, the face of the watch being one and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and fifteen- 


sixteenth of an inch thick. 
thicker. 


It is no heavier than an ordinary silver watch, aud but a trifle 
It has a strong, quick beat, and runs in any position, either at a standstill or in 
motion, and is not affected by heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy glass crystal. T) 


ity 


case is polished and lacquered to resemble gold. This material is frequently advertised as 


oreide or firegilt. The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells at retail in the country from 

15 to 25 cents. A small charm also goes with the chain. , 
Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER comes twice a month at the regular price, 

when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 


paper for an entire year for only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 
In order to demonstrate our entire confidence in our proposition, we guarantee the deliv. 


ery of the watch in good running order. 
The watch and chain will he sent, postage 


prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 


six yearly subscribers at 50 cemts each, and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost 


of postage and wrapping. 





bring out all the facta; there should be 
no guess work or hope so about it. 

If a merchant invests a portion of his 
capital in any description of goods, he 
will know when these goods are disposed 
of whether he has gained or lost by the 
operation. If the speculation has been 
unsuccessful, he will seek some other in- 
vestment for his capital. To be a suc- 
cessful farmer it requires as much shrewd- 
ness as that of a merchant of any other 
pursuit in life. Now, brother farmers, 
allow me here to be a little critical. 
You will acknowledge that there is no 
manure that you can buy that will give 
such satisfactory results as the manure 
made in your own barnyards. It will 
always bring the answer, wet season or 
dry season, is not this so? Yes, then 
why do you not make more of it, or why 
do you not take better care of what you 
do make? 

I have seen some of your manure 
heaps leveled out to a feather edge, which 
edges should have been shoveled up into 
a compact heap, so as to expose as small 
a surface as possible to rain and sun- 
shine. These remarks will apply as well 
to your milking and feeding yards as to 
the main manure heap. Collect all the 
vegetable matter from every nook and 
corner of the farm that your stock will 
not eat, and incorporate it with the 
manure heap or with swamp mud, lime, 
and gypsum; form a compost heap, col- 
lect leaves from the woods which contain 
more potash than any of the phosphates 
in the market. Fork over this compost 
heap once or twice in the course of a 
year, and top dress your grass land with 
it. Leave a strip across the field not so 
top dressed, and if “ book farming” will 
not satisfy you, you will begin to learn 
by example. 

To do this work will require labor, and 
labor costs money ; labor is always worth 
money when well directed and properly 
applied. By pursuing this course you 
accomplish two purposes—you improve 
the appearance as well as enrich the 
farm. I would direct attention, first, to 
making and saving all the manure that 
can be made, by collecting and applying 
to the manure or compost heap every 
year vegetation that grows on the farm ; 
this, you will soon find, will pay. Then 
buy as much of the fertilizers as may 
prove themselves to be profitable by the 
tests above named. ‘The introduction of 
so much labor saving machinery into the 
farming system is, I fear, making our 
farmers a little lazy, and they would 
rather take a hundred dollars out of 
their pockets to buy fertilizers than do 
the extra work of collecting the material 
and making compost, as they consider 
this a little out of the regular routine of 
farming ; but they may as well hire labor 
to do this and secure the profit to them- 
selves as to send their money abroad and 
give the profits to others, This, too, will 
keep the laboring men in their own 
neighborhood ; a class that ought to be 
encouraged by constant and well paid 
employment, productive labor being the 
foundation of National success 

Plowing down red clover is one of the 
cheapest and quickest methods of im- 
proving farm land. This plan cannot 
be too often nor too strongly urged on 
the farming community. I have tried 
and seen it tried by others often, and al- 
ways with success. The best time to do 
this is when in full bloom. Not only 
the green crop plowed under, but the 
roots enrich and mellow the soil, putting 
it in good condition for the reception of 
auy crop.—D. W. T., Homeworth, O. 

Saxby’s Query to Ingersoll. 

This beautiful song (words and music, reg- 
ular sheet music size) will be mailed to any- 
one inclosing 5 cents in stamps to D. G. Ed- 
wards, General Passenger Agent, ©. H. & D. 
R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Clover that has been sown with grain | 


should not be used as a pasture the fir=t 
season, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN COBBLER, 
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We offer below a set of tools the want of 
which costs our poople more than almost 
any other. 


READ THE LIST: 

Cast iron base and screw. 

Inch steel gas pipe standard, 
Wrench. 
Clamp to fit on standard, 
Saw clamps. 

Iron lasts, heels combined, to fit any boot 

or shoe, 

Cast iron anvil. 
Shoe hammer. 
Shoe knife. 

Pegging aw] handle, 
Sewing awl handles. 
Sewing awls. 

Pegging awl. 

Paper iron clinching nails, 
Paper i _ 
Paper 
Paper 
Bottle rubber cement. 

Bottle leather cement. 

sottle edge blacking. 

Ball of wax. 

Sall shoe thread. 

Paper patterns for cutting soles. 

Wax end, 

Needles. 

Bristles for wax ends. 

Thirty-seven articles packed neatly in a 
box, weighing 32 pounds, and actually worth 
$10 to any tarmer and his tamily, and will 
certainly save him twice $10 in money, time, 
and labor every year. 

Every farmer has felt the need of this set 
of tools, You can repair your boots and shoes, 
half-sole them, etc., mend your rubber boots, 
repair your harness, do all kinds of riveting, 
ete. 


3-8. 
4-8, 
5-8. 


6-8. 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 


We send the entire outfit, weighing 32 


pounds, by freight tor si 57 
Or sent free for a club of 18 subscribers. 


Farm and Church Bells. 
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Crystal Metal Farm Bells. 





A Household Companion to Wife and Chil 


dren. BUY ONE, 

All our bells are covered with rich gold bronze 
and the hangings with an indestructible var- 
nish. 

Especial attention is called to the fact that our 
numbers represent lurger bells than do the nume- 
bers of any other manufacturer. 

A good Farm Bell affords you and yours a ccr- 
tain amount of protection you cannot get it 


any other way. Farm bells are a necessity, an 





no farmer can afford to be without one. They 
sive time and labor in calling when meals are 
ready. They are useful in case of fire or accle 
dent to cail assistance. They are a protection 
to helpless ones left alone in case of unwelcome 
visitors. 
Price 
No. Style. Dinmeter. Complete. Bronzed. 
| HOT... has, We 100M... +000 40 1bs....008 $1.40 
PF sain Se ncceve 1.75 
* esate 73 “* soscce = 
l SS  deesee 100 a e@es a 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 
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1, 1894. 
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OHUN RALEIGH 
came down the steps 
of his great brown- 
stone mansion one 
dull, gloomy even- 
ing and turned list- 
lessly in the di- 
rection of the nearest 

IIe wanted to get away to him- 

as rauch alone as he could 

he in the heart of that great city; he, 
eo) well known in his own particular 

“~orner ol the world. 





] 


park. 


a“ if, and be 


Author, scholar, scientist, was John 
Raleigh; aman whose name was already 
sot in diamonds among the savants. 
His researches, geological and otherwise, 
were among the most valuable and sue- 
cewful of the 19th cencury, and he was 
= i tumous. Of course, he was 
old: for seldom, if ever, does fame en- 
eu he brow of the scholar with her 
laurel wreath until age has dimmed the 
eves: lvered the hair. 

“Old. and alone in the world. With- 
out ' ld, or ties of home; al- 
thous d that grand stone man- 
5 ear loved name, it was as 
UI the lonely heart of the 
gl French word “ maison,” 
wl that language is the only term 
for! 

\ \ long John Raleigh worked at 
h < und when night came he some- 
tines wont to bis club, or perhaps enter- 
tained a few bachelor friends. But one 
by one his cicle of triends had dropped 
away, and he found that he had few left 
wl y was congenial, Of course, 
the yreat world of fashion was open for 
him. to enter: hundreds of sumptuous 
dw whose inmates would have 
we him gladly; but he shrank 
fi ( ct with the world of society, 
ani on in his lonely life. Like 
nial { rs who — . 
~ torn hearts from breoking. 

| in weeping, andtheir brows from 
A i long pathway all alone.” 

This evening as he sauntered along, a 

tall, thin form, somewhat stooped in the 


s 


houlders—that stoop which nothing but 
daily work at a desk will ever produee— 
his gray head bent, he was followed by 




















admiring glanees, for his wealth and 
learning and high position rendered him 
an object of interest, But John Raleigh 
never observed or cared for the adulation 


| 


one. You found me in my quiet country4 
home, and brought me with you to take 
care of your children. Since then, the 
friends I lived with in the country have 
moved I know not where. I am an or- 
phan, without a living relative; if you 
turn me out among strangers, where shall 
I go? What shall I do?” 

“It matters little to me,” returned the 
heartless woman, coldly. “Go to an in- 
telligence office and apply for a position 
as servant, Nodoubt you will find work 
smewhere. As for me, I’ve made up 
my mind. You are not to be trusted; 
and, besides, my brother has fallen in 
love with you, and I will not have my 
family disgraced by his marrying you.” 

“Stop! Not another word!” Oh, 
the haughty look that swept over the 
pure white face. “I most respectfully 
deline the honor of relationship with an 
ill-bred person like you, Mrs. Greene, I 
bid you good evening! I am alone, but 
God will not forsake me!” And, 
trembling perceptibly, she walked away. 

John Raleigh had sat listening intently 
to the entire conversation; as the girl 
turned away, moved by an uncontroll- 
able impulse, he arose and followed her. 
In a retired corner he addressed her. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he began, awk- 


unexpectedly, John Raleigh found his 





wardly; “but I was a listener to your 
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THE OLD MAN STOOD AND LISTENED TO THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


of the world’s people. My story will | interview with that woman back there. 
prove how unworldly at heart he was | Pardon me for addressing you; Iam an 
always, and the world only sneered at | Old man, you are but a child. Let me 


his fanaticism. 

He entered the park and made his 
way to a secluded corner. He had 
scarcely seated himself upon a bench be- 
neath a giant tree—a favorite resort— 


when the sound of a shrill voice, high- 
pitched and piercing, fell upon his ears; 
one of these uncomfortable voices which 
ras} one’s nerves and make a sensitive 
person frantic. 

liv turned swiftly, and saw a young 
Wornan stylishly dressed, accompanied by 
tw cul, arraved in the hight of 
fas In the background a tall, 
statiesyue tigre; a girl who looked like 
atuarbie June. A pale, colorless face, 


With creat calm, gray eyes, full now of a 


hauvhty light; her small head wore its 
Crown of vold-brown hair with regal 
grace beneath its old-tashioned straw hat. 
She wa 


«plainly, even poorly, dressed, but 
she looked like an exiled princess, as she 
etood pale and silent, a book in one 
q@uall unvloved hand 





SHE LOOKED LIKE AN EXILED PRINCESS. 


“I've borne your impertinence just as 
long as | shall!” stormed the other 
Woman coarsely, ignoring the fact that 
they were in a public place. “ You are 
good = for nothing, Grace Forester! 
Here ] have had you for a nursery gov- 
€rhess six whole months, and you have 
done hothing but get the children into 
trouble. Just think of it! While you 
‘topped to read that trumpery book in 
your hand my two little angels were 
hearly run over. Come, Flossie! 
Come, Dora! we'll go home! As for 
you, Miss Grace Forester, you may go 
Where you please! You shall never 
darken “my doors again, only to take 
away your trunk. You are untrust- 
Worthy!” 
‘ “But, Mrs, Greene,” the statuesque 
“ry beginning to wear a look of terror, 
. ~ a stranger in this great city. 
‘rely you will not turn me adrift to 
Marve? I know no one—absolutely no 


him 


help you! You must not go into the 
world alone—a young creature like 
you.” 

She stood gazing up into his kindly 
old face, her eyes full of tears. 

“You are very good, sir,” she returned. 
“T am homeless now. My father was 
Richard Forester, a merchant in Albany. 
He died insolvent two years ago, and I 
was alone and a beggar.” 

“Richard Forester! Why, I knew 
well! He was an old friend of 
mine. I am John Raleigh.” 

The swift color leaped into her pale 
cheeks; she held up the book in her 
hand, and he saw with a slight start of 
surprise that it was one of his own books. 
For the first time in his life he felt a 
thrill of gratification over his own suc- 
cess. 

“Yes, I am that John Raleigh,” he 
observed. “Thank you, my dear, for 
taking an interest in my work. But 
your love of reading has caused you to 
be made homeless. Now, Miss Forester, 
I want you to go home with me. My 
old housekeeper will take care of you 
for the night. In the morning ”—he 
stopped short, and his kindly old eyes 
studied the fair, drooping face before 
him with an intent gaze—“we shall 
gee ! ” 

She went with him as obediently as a 
child. It was impossible to doubt or 
distrust John Raleigh. ‘To look into his 
kindly eyes was to believe, honor, 
reverence him. 

The next morning he astonished Grace 
Forester by asking her to become his 
wife. Of course, there was no question 
of her leving him. She was grateful to 
him for his kindness; he was old and 
lonely ; she consented. In a few hours 
the words were spoken which made John 
Raleigh her lawful guardian. 

Time passed. The world, at first full 
of a nine days’ wonder over the strange 
and unexpected marriage, gradually ac- 
cepted the situation, and the speculation 
and comment and criticism died out. 

Mrs. Raleigh was an ideal hostess, and 
held her own in society. She was a 
passionate lover of music; a finished 
musician. Beneath the light touch of 
her white fingers the grand piano became 
a living, sentient thing, wailing forth its 
sorrows in touching tones. But the 
violin was her favorite instrument, and 
it grew at last to be the only real happi- 
ness of her life—its companionship. That 
was why, when she first met Harold 
Everett, the famous violinist, young and 
wonderfully fascinating, she felt that at 
last she had found a congenial com- 
panion, another self. It came to pass 
that after a time they were constantly 
together, and at last lived and breathed 
for each other alone. Poor Grace! she 
did not realize the path that her feet 
were treading, it was so covered with 
flowers that she could not suspect that it 
would end in destruction, And then at 
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wife in Harold Everett’s arms, while he 
breathed forth wild words of love and 
passion, and bitterly lamented the fate 
that kept them apart. 

The old man stood and listened to the 
old, old story. He saw that the young 
man had spoken without premeditation ; 
that no deliberate wrong was intended. 
He saw, too, with a cruel ache at his 
kindly heart, that Grace, standing down- 
cast and silent, had no strength, no power 
to repulse him; and in her silence John 
Raleigh read his own doom. 

With his bowed form trembling like 
an aspen, he turned away and they did 
not suspect his presence. 

The next day he sought his wife, and 
in a few kind words told her of the segne 
that he had witnessed. She fell upon 
the floor at his feet, weeping and praying 
for forgiveness. He lifted her and stood 
gazing into her eyes. This grand soul 
was striving: bitterly, fighting a hard 
battle, trying to crucify self. It was 
over; he had won the battle. Surely 
never did living man more fully deserve 
the victor’s crown. 

“My dear,” he said, in his kindly 
voice. “1 see the mistake that I made 
in asking you to be my wife. It was 
wrong—absolutely. Grace, I shall ap- 
ply for a divorce, and set you free to 
marry Harold Everett. He is good and 
true, a better mate for you than I. Do 
not oppose me, I shall find some piea 
—some cause which the law will accept 
and free you, yet the world shall never 
blame you.” 

A fanatic? Perhaps so, but who shail 
say that“old John Raleigh was not a 
martyr, uncrowned, unknown? To make 
her happy, and to undo the wrong of 
which his ultra sensitive heart accused 
him—the mistake of having made this 
fair young creature his wife—he was 
content to sacrifice himself forever. For 
it was only by blackening his own fair 
fame that he would be enabled to pro- 
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cure a divorce from the wife who had 
never loved him, and who had learned 
to love another, 

But he was spared this last stupend- 
ous sacrifice and humiliation. Going to 
his study one day, shortly after the con- 
versation with her husband which had 
revealed his grandeur of character, Grace 
found him with his white head resting 
upon his open desk—stone dead. Dis- 
ease of the heart, the physicians said, and 
his death had been swift and sudden. 
His will (executed since he had discov- 
ered the love which had sprung up be- 
tween his wife and the violinist) left 
everything to her. Eighteen months 
later Grace became Harold Everett's 
wife. And John Raleigh sleeps in his 
forgotten grave, whose green sod covers 
one of the noblest hearts that ever beat. 
—New York Weekly. 


From Micsissippi. 





Epitrork AMERICAN Farmer: I 
moved my family here in July, 1887, 
and we have lived here all the time 
since. I lived for 17 years before com- 
ing here in southern Kansas, in the best 
part of that State. 

I am well pleased with the climate and 
natural resources of the country. I find 
the lands in bad contition from the 
system of husbandry that has prevailed 
for 30 years past. 

One chief reason that induced me to 
come here was that it is a good grass 
country, and six ycars’ experience has 
only increased my faith in the country 
in this respect. Steck of all kinds do 
well, and when the Jand is well seeded 
to our Winter growing plants will be 
able to graze for 10 months at least. I 
have ¢had plenty of grass by April 1 
every year and a liberal supply through 
to Mareh. 

I grow two crops of Irish potatoes per 
year, from 100 to 150 bushels each crop, 
and have grown as high as 200 bushels 
per second crop, maturing early in No- 
vember. I have grown as good corn this 
year as I ever grew in Kansas, but here 
I give less attention to corn than I did 
there. 

I find a good class of white people 
here and have made friends as rapidly as 
in any place I ever lived. The people 
have been very intolerant in politics but 
are rapidly getting over that, yet need a 
few more lessons, 

The colored population is quite 
numerous, but getting less and less every 
year because they do not readily engage 
in anything but cotton growing, and that 
inlustry has not been remunerative for 
several years past. 

I came South to stay, and have not 
seen the day that I wanted for a moment 
to live in the North again—ALBERT 
Seavey, West Point, Miss. 


Soils that are formed from sediments, 
the settlings in water, are called allu- 
vial; those that are formed from the 
decomposition of vegetables, minerals, 








last the end came. 
One night, coming into the music room 








the various rock formations of our up- 


THE APIARY. 


Humiiings. 


After choosing’ a "place for the bee 
stands do not change it. 


Italians produce a larger number of 
than blacks, ahd s0, indirectly, 
more honey. |» ° 


To leave the bees a reasonable supply 
of honey for the Winter is better than 
attempting to feed thém. 


It pays to keep the best stock of bees, 
as well as other good stock on the farm, 
and by careful selection great improve- 
ment is possible. 


The moth miller is a much to be 
dreaded enemy of the bees, but if the 
stock is kept strong they will not allow it 
to deposit its eggs on the comb. 


If a colony becomes queenless and it 
is not desired to unite it with another, 
give it a frame of brood from another 
colony containing brood in its first 
stages, 


There seems to be no limit to the 
study of bees. By the use of an ob- 
servatory hive everything that goes on 
inside can be seen and something new 
learned every day. 


The honey of the Malta bees is noted 
for its purity and delicious flavor. This 
is due to the extensive crop of sulla 
(clover), from which the bees extract 
most of their honey. 


When the bees are building comb or 
raising brood they must have water, 
which should be placed in shallow troughs 
with floats, that they may not drown. 
If located near a small body of water, 
that will be sufficient. 











Darwin relates instances where black 
bees were crossed by the Ligurian bees at 
a distance of from one to three and a 
half miles, the Ligurians being the only 
ones in that region. Thus it will be 
seen that inbreeding is not necessarily a 
matter of course. 


Mrs. Atchley has thought of an ex- 
cellent way to haul bees. She has a 
wire cloth house on a wagon, and puts 
in it box hives of bees upside down 
without shutting the bees in the hives 
at all. After a drive of many miles but 
few were found flying about in the wire 
house. 


More bees are lost by Wintering than 
by disease or any other trouble. Each 
stock should contain sufficient honey and 
bee bread. When Wintered out of doors 


honey, and indoors 5 to 10 pounds less. 
An upward ventilation is an absolute 
necessity. 





Germans and Italians. 


Wherever civilized man has made his 
home, bees have been introduced. The 
Italian and German are the two races 
which have been domesticated, and the 
species Apis Mellifica, to which they be- 
long, was not native to the American 
continent. Yhotigh'the German race is 
most widely distributed, it is not more 
ancient than the Italian, according to 
Aristotle and Virgil. The reason the 
Germans are more numerous is supposed 
to be due to the energy and migration 
of the people of northern Europe. 





Prof. Cook says: “I have found by 


the black worker is shorter than that of 
the Italian worker, and generally less 
hairy.” So it follows that the Italian is 
a better honey gatherer because it has 
better equipments. Italian bees may be 
distinguished by their three yellow bands: 
Every bee will have these if the colony 
be pure. The queen will often have the 
entire base of her body yellow. The 
workers always wear the three golden 
bands, and the drones vary, sometimes 
being strongly marked and sometimes 
indistinctly. The underside of their 
bodies is usually yellow. 


Drone Cells for Queen Cells. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: I sce 
some are beginning to use drone cells 
for queen cell cups, and I will now give 
my objections. While they are no bet- 
ter, if as good, as a Doolittle cell cup to 
raise a queen in, they are too frail, too 
tender, to be handled rapidly, as a 
mashed queen cell will likely furnish 
a maimed queen; and a person only 
wishing a few cells can afford to take 
plenty of time to handle them care- 
fully. But give me a strong and hard 
cell dipped thick enough to be handled 
like a marble, if necessary, and let that 
be all; and then think of pressing a 
drone cell cup hard up against a comb 
in a hurry. When I wish to raise 
queens by the thousands I want a wax 
cell. 
line pretty thoroughly, and we have set- 
tled down upon the Doolittle cell cups, 
using no Royal jelly, but remove the 
cocoons, together with the little larva, 


the cell cup, and I tell you nice, large, 
and well developed queens are the re- 
sult.—J ENNIE ATCHLEY. 


— 


A Good Showing. 





Spring I had four swarms, three good 
and one very poor. From the three good 


clover honey in sections, nearly all made 
from alsike clover which I sowed on 
purpose for my bees. I mixed one pound 
to each acre to be seeded. No honey 


from buckwheat. 


Freeland, Mich. 








| lands, are called coiluvial, 





each hive needs from 30 to 35 pounds of 


repeated experiments that the tongue of | 


We have experimented along this | 


and place them right into the bottom of 


Eprrork AMERICAN FARMER: Last 


swarms I took 300 pounds of very nice 


of alsikeseed with timothy and red clover 


from basswood this year, and very little 
My bees increased to 
seven good swauns, by dividing the num- 
ber of swarms issued.—E. O. LouKEs, 


We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SEASON. 


What the Bees Have Done—When 
Honey is Ripened. 


OW THAT the bee season 
is over, and the bees are 
all quiet in their Winter 
quarters, the apiarist can 
take a retrospective view 
of what he has done with 
the bees during the past 
season. Perhaps it will 

recall disappointment felt at the failures 
made, perhaps joy at the success attained ; 
but in any event it can and should be 
done with profit to the apiarist. 
As I look back I can see where I 
have made some failures the past season. 
But before I tell what they were, I think 
best to state that the season was peculiar 
in more waysthan one. I began setting 
my bees out of the cellar on the 27th of 
March, which proved tooearly. On the 
9th day of April I set out more, but still 
too early. On the 11th day of April I 
set out the remainder, which was the 
larger part of my apiary, and I must say 
that I think this was too early for this 
season, 
Those first set out were in chaff hives, 
well packed, and they had very few dead 
bees on the bottom boards, They best 
resisted the Spring dwindling and were 
my best colonies all Summer. Those set 
out on the 11th day of April were in 
single walled hives. No sooner did they 
feel the cold winds and rains of April 
and May than they began to dwindle, 
and they keep it up until June. The 
way good colonies in single walled hives 
dwindled was startling. With the best 
care that I could give them I only saved 
the queens in about one-half of my 
apiary. Not until April 24 did they 
begin to gather pollen, although they 
had some brood when set out of the 
cellar. The only conclusion that I could 
get from the above facts was that Spring 
protection is absolutely necessary; that 
the date of setting out has but little to 
do with the result if the hives are pro- 
tected from the frequent, sudden, and 
great changes of weather which occur 
here in central Vermont. 

The flowers commenced to secrete 
nectar about the middle of June, but the 
bees were in poor shape to gather it. A 
part of my bees were moved five miles 
to better pasture and prepared for ex- 
tracted honey. The nuclei and a few 
others were left at home; the nuclei for 
repairs, and the others to work for comb 
honey. Now for results. Those that 
were moved averaged about 20 pounds 
of extracted honey; the nuclei were all 
Summer building up. Of the three good 
colonies at home, two were run for comb 
honey and made a total of six pounds 
between them, while the third one, the 





extracted honey. 

The honey season was short and very 
poor with me, ending by July 10. I 
have now been in the bee business nine 
years, and have experimented for six 
years in regard to working for comb and 
extracted honey. Each year’s ex- 
perience has brought me nearer a de- 
cision, and I am now fully decided. 
Take the seasons as they average, and I 
can here in Vermont afford to work my 
bees for comb honey no longer at the 
present prices of the two kinds, Ina 
series of years I get twice as many 
pounds of extracted honey as I can of 
comb honey at far less cost. 

And right here I wish to say that I 
do not find it necessary or advisable to 
allow the honey to be entirely capped 
before extracting. I do not extract 
| oftener than once in 10 days, and try to 
| do it when the combs are about two- 
| thirds sealed. I never judge entirely by 
| the capping. If the combs have been 
| filled in the hive for 10 days the honey 

will be ripened enough to extract, if it is 
not capped at all. After extracting I 
put the honey in 50-pound tin cans, tie 
a cloth over the top and set in a dry 
room, I never yet had any honey sour 
that was treated in this way. The idea 
that honey needs to remain in the hives 
more than 10 days after being gathered, 
or that it must be capped before extract- 
ing, is wrong, to my best judgment and 
belief. I donot say that some honey(?) 
just gathered is fit to be extracted. I 
have frequently handled frames of newly 
gathered honey in the afternoon of a hot 
day and been bothered by the honey’s 
running, yet these same frames contain- 
ing the same honey could be handled in 
24 hours, providing that they had re- 
mained covered with bees and no new 
honey had been placed in them, with 
perfect freedom and the honey would not 
run. Ifa person should take frames en- 
tirely capped that had been-in the hive 
for a month, and extract some day when 
the mercury was at 90° in the shade, the 
chances are that his honey would be 
thin ; but no one would dare to say that 
it was not ripened, if they knew the facts 
as above stated. Heat will make honey 
thin; cold will make honey thick. 
Shall we say that the thickness or the 
thinness of honey shall decide whether or 
not it is ripe? I think 24 hours in a 
hive full of bees will ripen honey better 
than 10 days in a tub outside would; 
yet I think 10 days in a hive full of bees 
will ripen any honey that was ever 
gathered that was fit to be called .honey. 

The season broke off abruptly about 
July 15, and since then the bees have 
only been rearing brood for the Winter 
bees. They are all now safely in their 
Winter quarters in the cellar; protected 
by no sealed covers, but better, with 
burlap quilts and absorbents above them. 
—H. W. Scorr, Barre, Vt. 








Well Pleased With the Paper. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: I am 
very well pleased with your paper. I 
like the tone of its editorials very much. 
I am strongly in favor of protection to 
all American industries, especially the 
farmers. I have been a voter for 57 
years, and have been a protectionist first, 
last, and all the time—Josreru E, Van 
Horny, McGinty. Pa 





weakest of the three, made 25 pounds of 


ZE GRAND 


Spring in Sarat 
exclaimed: “ Eh! dis is ze grand spectakle! Suparbe! 


The Frenchman's suprise and admiration hardly 
too emphatic to give expression to his feelings. 


of 20 
“sigh 
it to us, together with 


be largely availed of. 


it will be their misfortune and not our fault. 


in this issue, 


views. These several parts may be obtained by our reac 


part called for will be mailed by us to the address given. 
The coupon for Part 2a ars on page 4 of this 


name and address plainly on the coupon. 


Keep asharp lookout for the parts as 
issue, and be sure that your order is prom 





TWO 
BEAUTIFULLY-COLORED LITHOGRAPH 


Measuring 15x30 inches. 
This fine art reproduction is rich in color- 


ing and of the highest workmanship. The 





attention to detail is simply wonderful. 


Department, American Farmer, together with five two-cent stamps, for part 2 





SPECTAKLE! 


Eli Perkins tells a story of a Frenchman, Baron St. Albe, who, when he saw the water from the Geyser 


ut from the bowels of the earth through solid rock 80 feet from the surface and then fly 
an add'tional 20 feet into the air, dropped his umbrella on the arm of a lady, threw up both of his hands, and 


Magnifique! By gar, he bust up first rate 
knew any bounds, and no words at bis command were 


Our Great Army of Readers 


find themselves in about the same frame of mind as Baron St. Albe was. When they saw the “suparbe” 
supplement number issued by THE AMERICAN FarMER, and learned that thereafter they could secure a series 
artsof 16 photographic views each, similar in style to the Supplement, and representing the famous 
ts and Scenes of the World,” by cutting out the coupon calling for the same part and sending 


Five Two-Cent Postage Stamps, 


they were emphatic also in their expressions of the enterprise of THE AMERICAN FARMER, and rejoiced that 
80 great an opportunity had been placed within their easy reach. 
Already we have been complimented on the liberality of our offer,and have every assurance that it wild 


The American Farmer Meant Just Wnat It Said, 


and if any of our readers fail to secure the grandest collection of handsome and interesting views in the world 


For the benefit of those who did pot exactly catch our proposition as alrealy explained, we repeat it agaim 


What The American Farmer Offers Its Reader's. 


Sights and Scenes of the World consist of a magnificent collection of 320 photographic views, 
10s x13in. in size, of famous places in all parts of the world. i | 
giving historical and otber data, intended to convey a thorough understanding of the subject represented. 
These photographic views are bound in parts, there being twemty parts altogether, each one con aining 16 


With each view is a very interesting description, 


lers by sending to our office the coupon, such as may be 


found upon another page of this issue, together with five two-cent postage stamps, upon receipt of which the 


Cut coupon out and mail it to the Coupom 
Write your 


issue. 


they are called for by the coupons each 
ptly sent in. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 

Series 1. No. 2. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT, 

together with 15 eents, to THK AMERICAN 

FaRMER Coupon Department, Washington, D, Q, 
and we will mail you a copy of 


TWO KIDS. 


IT. 














Sir Boyle Roche’s Speeches. 
In the Irish House of Commons in 
1795, during a debate on the leather tax, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Parnell, observed “that in the 
prosecution of the present war, every man 
ought to be ready to give his last guinea 
to protect the remainder.” Mr. Vande- 
leur said that “ however that might be, a 
tax on leather would press heavily on the 
barefooted peasantry of Ireland.” To 
which Sir Boyle Roche replied that this 
could be easily removed by making the 
under leathers of wood. In speaking in 
favor of the Union, he said that one of 
its effects would be “that the barren 
hills would become fertile valleys.” In 
another debate he said “1 boldly answer 
in the aftirmative—no.” In mentioning 
the Cape, he said that “myrtles were so 
common there that they made birch 
broomsof them.” I am not sure whether 
it was he who in one of his speeches 
said, “ You should refrain from throw- 
ing open the floodgates of democracy 
lest you should pave the way for a gen- 
eral conflagration.” He once mentioned 
some people who “were living from 
hand to mouth like the birds of the air.” 
—WSeventy Years of Irish Life. 





The Piedmont Region of the South— 
“The Best Country Under the Sun.” 


After the war a heavy emigration began te 
the West from all the Southern States, which 
continued several years. In late years, how- 
ever, the movement has been reversed, and 
people are leaving the West and are settling 
in all parts of the South. The experience of 
those who kave lived in both sections is that 
while the yield per acreage is not so large in 
the South as in some parts of the West, per- 
haps, yet the net profits for a series of years 
are quite as satisfactory and life far more 
comfortable, as the farmer does not have to 
contend with frequent and protracted drouths, 
destructive cyclones and caterpillars, and 
long, dreary, and severely-cuold Winters. 
Taking into consideration the climate, es- 
pecially that of the Piedmont region of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, 
traversed by the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road system, with its advantages of good 
markets, cheap lands, pure water, and perfect 
school systems, unquestionably the ‘ Best 
country under the sun,’’ especially for the 
tiller of the soil, the manufacturer of cotton, 
woolen goods, and tobacco, is that situated 
between Washington, D. C., and’ Birming- 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where all classes of 
citizens are prosperous and happy and a good 
livelihood can be had with minimum exer- 
tion. Outdoor work can be done every day 
in the year, and storms, desi:ictive alike to 
life and property, are not feared as in other 
sections of the Union. 

Map folders, showing time schedule and 
extent of Richmond & Danville system of 
roads, and circulars descriptive of land, cli- 
mate, etc., can he had on application to the 
Passenger Department, Richmond & Dan- 





ville Railroad, Washington, D. C. 


‘LADIES’ SPECIAL COAT. 














No. 15, 
No. 15.—This handsome cloth coat has a butterffy 


cape, trimmed with cony fur, 
had in biue, black, or brown. 
price to subscribers, $6.25. 
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No. 1.—Here'’s a dandy little overcoat, made of Union 
Cassimere, suitable for hard we«r and good cold 
weather, in a large assortment of patterns, lined and 
excellently finished, detachable cape ; sizesi4 to 14 years, 

2.5 To be deliverei by express, receiver paying 
charges. 
| No, 2.—Pretty girls’ dress, made of all-woo! flannel, 

neatly trimmed with feather-stitched braid, empire 
ruffle front, bishop sleeves, well made and finished, 
lined thronghout. Excellent wearing quality, suitabie 
for school, street, and house wear. Can be had in navy 
blue, brown, or cardinal. Sizes from 4 to 14 years, 
$2.75, postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 

No. 3.—Special Boys’ Outfit, madeof Union Chevio 
excellent quality, Winter weight, In blue, black, o 
brown. Best make and finish. We have arranged 
with oneef the largest clothing houses in the country 
tosupply our subscribers with th se outfits, consisting 
of a double-breasted coat, two pairs short pants of the 
same material, and Harvard cap of Union cassimere, 
with peak. These outlits are sold at retail for $3.50, @ 
areexcelient value atthat, Wishing togive our sul 
scrib-18 an opportunity to secure a bargain, we offer 
them atthe unheard-of-price of $2.50, postage pre- 
paid. sizes of suits are from 4 to 14 years; sizes of 
Caps from 6% to7. Delivery guaranteed. Don't fall te 





take advantage of this opportunity, 
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«76TH YEAR. 
| THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


*0 fortunatos nimium sua st bona norint agrt- 
colas.”"—V IRQ. 
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TO ALL TO wHom THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, witha 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
@ught to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
umber more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eall your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 


OUR PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES. 

We call the attention of our readers 
to our advertisement on the third page, 
of the views “Sights and Scenes of the 
World.” This issue will contain coupon 
for Part 2, which can be had by cutting 
the coupon out and sending it, with your 
mame and address and five two-cent 
stamps, to the Coupon Department of 
Tse American Farmer. Those who 
have not ordered Part 1, coupon for 
which appeared in our recent issue, can 
secure it by cutting the coupon out and 
sending it, together with 10 cents. None 
should delay in sending in their orders, 
go as to secure the complete set of 20 
parts. 

Remember, it costs but 10 cents each 
part if the coupons are sent. 

Any one wishing to secure any par- 
ficular part, which they have failed to 
gend coupon for, can have the same upon 
the receipt of 25 cents. We trust that 
our readers will take advantage of this 
great offer, and secure all the parts as 
they appear each issue. 














Lasr year the tobacco growers of the 
Connecticut Valley received $6,000,000 
for their crop. They believe that the 
geductions proposed in the Wilson Bill 
will mean the ruin of three-fourths of 
them, and they are fighting the bill with 
all the strength they can muster. They 
rely on Representative Sperry, a Demo- 
erat, to lead the fight for them in Con- 
gress, and that gentleman has written 


them : 

_ I seriously doubt whether the (Wilson) 
hill, as at present reported, will pass the 
House, and I am in hopes of getting the 
@obacco) tax restored, as originally con- 
tained in the McKinley law. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Zhe American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Toe American Farm- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 








two. The following is a partial list of 


the periodicals that we club with: 
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TO THE FARMERS 


UNITED STATES. 


We are to-day facing a crisis the like 
of which has never before happened in 
the history of the country. 

In every previous panicin our history 
—and notably that of 1873—the farmers 
have raised the country out of the Slough 
of Despond by growing great crops, for 
which they got good prices. A combi- 
nation of the plots of the politicians, 
with adverse natural conditions, prevents 
them rendering the country the same 
great service to-day. Adverse natural 
conditions reduced last year’s crops be- 
low the average. The plots of politici- 
ans prevent the sale of what was raised 
at fair prices. With actually less wheat 
in the country than our people will need 
for consumption before next harvest 
time, the price is yet the lowest ever 
known in the history of American 
markets. With not half enough wool 
in the country that is necessary to clothe 
our people for the coming year, there is 
yet no sale for the hundreds of millions 
of pounds sheared from our flocks last 
year. Millions of dollars’ worth of to- 
bacco, which last year would have met 
with a ready sale for cash, this year lies 
unsought, unsold, and unsellable in the 
warehouses and sheds, where it loses 
weight and value and accumulates ex- 
penses, Cotton is phenomenally low. 
With but half a crop of rice the price is 
down below the bottom. The same is 
true of every other farm product—al- 
most without exception. 

This condition of things greatly pro- 
longs and aggravates the panic. 

No matter with what sophistries the 
politicians may attempt to delude the 
public, one stern fact cannot be denied, 
and that is: There can be no revival of 
prosperity until there is more money in 
the pockets of the farmers. 

The return of prosperity must begin 
with the farmers, It cannot begin with 
any other class and extend to them. 
One-half of our population depends 
upon agriculture for their living, and 
the other half depends upon them. 

In the face of these overwhelming 
facts, the iniquitous Wilson Bill has 
struck a deadly blow at the interests of 
every farmer in the country. Not con- 
tent with ruining the home market for 
the great staples, it has carefully sought 
out every secondary product upon which 
farmers were making profits, and stripped 
all chances of lucrative returns from 
them. It has ruined the value of 350,- 
000,000 pounds of wool and 45,000,000 
sheep, which the farmers last year rejoiced 
in aswealth. To-day not a pound of all 
these millions of pounds of wool and all 
these millions of sheep is salable except 
at a ruinous sacrifice. 

The value of every pound of rice, 
tobacco, butter, cheese, sugar, every 
bushel of barley, potatoes and fruit, every 
ton of hay, hemp and flax, every dozen 
of eggs, every crate of vegetables in the 
whole country is to-day held in doubt 
because of the threatened injuries of the 
Wilson Bill. Nobody wants to buy 
these things at any price, because he 
cannot tell what the price will be after 
the bill passes. 

The whole business of the country is 
paralyzed by fear of what is coming. 
Every farmer in the country is suffer- 
ing acutely from what is threatened, and 
will suffer still more severely if the threat 
is carried out. 

The farmers have it in their hands to 
defeat this iniquity and regain prosperity, 
first for themselves, and then for the 
country. - Let them, without regard to 
party, unite in astern protest against the 
wicked sacrifice of their interests con- 
templated by the Wilson Bill. Let them 
demand with united voice that the 
schedule of agricultural products be left 
untouched. Let every farming commu- 
nity in the country be heard from in 
vigorous protest, 

The injustice of the bill to farmers is 
so open and manifest that such a protest 
cannot fail to be successful. The poli- 
ticians had hoped to hoodwink the farm- 
ers in consenting to this outrage upon 
them. Let them be made to understand 
that the farmers are fully alive to their 
interests, and will not be dumbly led to 
slaughter to round out a politician’s 
bombast. 

Let us have at once a storm of peti- 
tions, letters, aud remonstrances from 
every individual farmer, every Grange, 
every Alliance, every farmer organiza- 
tion. Send them direct to Senators and 
Representatives, or to Tut AMERICAN 
FarMeER, which will see that they are 
placed in the proper hands, 





Brother farmers, do not delay ac‘ing. 


to prevent the passage of the bill and 
the robbery of the farmers. 


COLD COMFORT FOR THE FARMERS. 

The Philadelphia Times, one of the 
loudest clamorers for Tariff Reform, is 
frank enough to admit that the Wilson 
Tariff is intended to cut down the profits 
of our own farmers for the benefit of the 
town people. It saya editorially: 





Mississip vi 1 
products of our nae es 

This is a frank admission by one of 
the leading supporters of the bill of the 
very viciousness for which we have de- 
nounced it. It frankly avows that the 
expected effect of the bill is to take away 
a profitable market from our own farmers 
—our own tax payers—and give it to 
foreigners, who bear none of the burdens 
of our Municipal, State, or General 
Governments. Nothing can be more 
outrageous to common sense than the 
mere statement of such a thing. It is 
impudent demagogery—an attempt to 
catch the workingman’s vote by a sham 
pretense of reducing the cost of his living 
at the expense of those who give him his 
living by buying the products of his 
labor. 
{t 18 absolutely without ‘an element 
of justice, As we have repeatedly said, 
the farmer owes the workingman—the 
townsman generally—absolutely nothing. 
The farmer has always given the towns- 
man all the great staples of life—the 
things which constitute the bulk of his 
ex penses—much cheaper than the towns- 
men of Europe can buy them, The 
price of bread and meat has always 
been as much less than the same in 
Europe as the cost of transporting the 
same to Europe and selling them there. 
For example, the price of red Winter 
wheat in London is 27 shillings a quarter 
—equal to about 844 cents a bushel. 
The same is worth 60 cents a bushel in 
Chicago, or 24} cents cheaper to the | 
resident of Chicago than to the man in 
London. That is, the Chicago man gets 
his flour about $1.50 a barrel cheaper 
than the London man. There is the 
same difference in the cost of meats, corn 
and oats and hay for their horses, etc. 
Asa rule, frpits and vegetables have | 
been cheaper in the same ratio. Taken 
all through the American workinginan’s , 
dollar will buy fully one-half more good, | 
wholesome food than will the English. | 
man’s four shillings, the Frenchman's | 
five francs, or the German’s four marks. 
While thus taking the lowest prices 
for his own products, the farmer has 
been paying the workingman the high- 
est prices for the products of his labor. 
While giving the townsman a greater 
variety of cheaper and better food than 
any other townsman in the world has, | 
the American farmer has been content 
to buy goods produced by the highest- 
paid labor in the world. 

Therefore, it is in the highest degree 





great portion of his profits under the 
pretense of still further benefiting the 
workingman. At best it is only a 
miserable sham and pretense. Taken 
through any period of years the Ameri- 
can farmer will furnish fruits, vegetables, 
and other minor products cheaper than 
they can be imported from Canada or 
elsewhere. Protection only assures him 
a regular, stable market, which cannat | 
be broken down at critical times, aiffl 
which will encourage him to develop his 
products. 

Still more important: if the American 
production of eggs, tobacco, poultry, 
butter, cheese, and vegetables be de- 
stroyed, where is there to be found a 
market for the workingman’s products? 
He can only sell them to our own 





farmers, and if the farmers have nothing 
to buy with, what becomes of him? “ 
The Wilson Bill is a mass of irritating 
folly that begins with the unprincipled 
sacrifice of the farmers, and will bring 
about the ruin of the whole country. 





Justice has at last overtaken a par- 
ticularly mean swindler, who has 
robbing farmers’ wives and daughters of 
their little earnings. James A. Bain, 
the “ black pepsin” fraud, of Zanesville, 
Concord, and several other places in 
Ohio, has been sentenced to three years 


imprisonment and a fine of $300. It 
will be 36 months, therefore, before he 
can spring another scheme te cheat 





Whatever is done must be done at once | 


unjust to the farmer to rob him of a} 





farmers. c 





THE WAY TO HELP. 

The best way to hélp in the great fight 
against the robbery of the farmers by the 
Wilson Bill, is to bedhPéNed in the great 
army of Tus AMERIGAN FARMER. 
Every subscriber to it will be a decisive 
protest against that, crowning iniquity. 

Tar American’ Fer is deter- 
minedly opposed to the agricultural 
schedule of that bill, aiid’ will fight it to 
the bitter end.  %/\""™ 

Every farmer who objects to being 
slaughtered, everyone who is now suffer- 
ing from the threats it makes against 
him—and this includes every man in 
the United States who lives by tilling 
the soil—should put himself in definite 
opposition to it, by subseribing for Tae 
Americay Farmer, and giving it what 
assistance he can toward defeating the 
bill. 

The paper is fighting for every farmer 
in the country. It earnestly believes 
that not one of them is making too much 
money, but all too little, and it is bitterly 
hostile to whatever threatens to reduce 
their incomes. 

It is here, in the Capital of the Nation, 
where it can make the fight to the best 
advantage, and do the most to save the 
farmers from the threatened injury. 

It should have a club in every neigh- 
borhood. Every farmer interested in 
this great fight should do what he can to 
help win it by getting up a club of his 
neighbors for the paper. Let him at 
least get four of his neighbors to join 
him, and send us $2, for which we will 
send five copies of the paper for one 
year. 

This is a very small contribution to 
make in aid of a fight in which they 
have so great a stake, and in which THE 
AmeErIcAN Farmer is doing such 
effective work. No other paper in the 
whole country is doing nearly so much 
to defeat the wicked Wilson Bill. Let 
it be loyally supported by the millions 
who have a direct’ dollars and cents 
interest in the struggle, 





Last Friday, May wheat reached the 
lowest point ever known in the history 
of the American grain market. In New 
York it went down to 70 1-16 cents and 
64} in Chicago. The slump was said to 
be caused by heavy holders of grain who 
had become tired waiting for a rise and 
threw their holdings. on the market. 
This last slump is undoubtedly entirely 
due to the Wilson Bill. There is no 
more wheat in the country than in 
ordinary times our own people would 
want for breadstuffs and seed. But with 
millions of men out of work, and likely 
to remain so for an indefinite period, the 
home market loses hope. When buyers 
have no work and no money, sellers 
naturally grow despondent. 





Briyerne in cheap foreign barley 
will reduce the market for corn now ex- 
tensively used in making beer. No 
business in this country is so profitable 
as that of brewing. The consolidated 
brewers have recently paid a big divi- 
dend even in these hard times to their 
English owners. Why should the 
barley and corn growers be sacrificed to 
further swell their profits? 





Tue duty on barley has been of the 
greatest possible benefit to the country 
and has developed the production of that 
cereal with astonishing rapidity. Why 
should the farmers who raise it be sacri- 
ficed to swell the profits of the wealthy 
trusts and combinations, all mostly 
owned and controlled in England, 
which make beer? 





Ir you are a fruit grower, and think 
that the orchards and groves of this 
country should not be sacrificed to those 
of pauper foreigners, get four of your 
fellow-fruitmen to club with you in 
sending $2 for five yearly subscriptions 
to your friend at the National Capital— 
Tue AMERICAN FARMER. 





Ir you feel that free eggs, butter, 
cheese, poultry or vegetables will be an 
injury to you, help defeat the Wilson 
Bill by sending $2 ‘for subscriptions of 
yourself and four neighbors to THE 
American Farmer, the advocate of 
farmers’ rights, and the inveterate foe of 
those who would sacrifice them. 


> 











Ir you believe that the farmers of the 
country should not be crucified by the 
Wilson Bill, get four of your neighbors 
to join you in sending $2 for five yearly 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN 
Farmer. 





Ir you are a wool grower, get four of 
your neighbors to join you in sending $2 
for five yearly subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, and by doing so 
help make the fight against free wool, 
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OUR 75TH YEAR. 

With this number THe AmerIcaNn 
FARMER begins its 75th year of life 
and usefulness to the farmers of America. 
It is the pioneer of the agricultyral press 
of the Nation, and can point with pride 
to a longer career of usefulness than 
any one of them. And it can say, with 
entire truthfulness, that never in all the 
long years that it has represented and min- 
istered to the husbandmen of America has 
it been so useful to them as it is to-day, 
when it is leading in a great fight to de- 
feat the cruelest wrong ever attempted 
against them. For the first time in our 
history a gang of scheming politicians 
have deliberately plotted to sacrifice the 
farmers of the country to their own sel- 
fishends. Their nefarious scheme must 
be defeated, and Tar American’ Far- 
MER will be a leading instrumentality in 
that defeat. Let every farmer rally to 
its time-honored standard, which has 
always led in whatever was for the best 
interests of those who till the soil. 


a 


OUR SNOW CHART. 

We commence in this issue the publi- 
cation of the United States Weather 
Bureau’s Snow Charts. These will be of 
the greatest value to farmers in helping 
them form correct judgment in regard 
to the prospects of the wheat and other 
crops. The charts are brought down 
the last practical moment before THE 
AMERICAN FARMER goes to press. 


“I’m ry favor of the Wilson Bill,” 
said a Virginia farmer to us. 











“Ts it possible?” we asked in aston- 
ishment. “For what reason, in Hea- 
ven’s name?” 

“Well, I’m going into the mutton 
business, and I bought a flock of sheep 
last week for $300 that a year ago 
wonld have cost me $600. So you see, 
the Wilson Bill put $300 in my pocket.” 

“ But how about your brother farmer, 
out of whose pocket it took that $300?” 

“Well, I’m not looking out for him. 
It’s as much as any man can do to look 
out for himself.” _ 





Tue Long Island farmers are getting 
in shape to make a vigorous resistance 
to the passage of the Wilson Bill. They 
are circulating petitions, which are signed 
by all, regardless of party, protesting 
against any interference whatever with 
the duties on eggs, cabbages, apples, 
broom corn, garden seeds, plants, trees, 
shrubs, vines, potatoes, beans, onions, hay, 
poultry, pickles, turnips, cauliflowers, etc. 
These petitions declare that the passage 
of the Wilson Bill will destroy the pro- 
duction of these articles on Long Island, 
and transfer it to Canada, and other 
foreign countries. 


Ir you are going to do anything 
against the farmer robbery contemplated 
by the Wilson Bill, you must act at once, 
as itis the intention to force the bill 
through this month. Begin operations 
by sending in a club of your neighbors 
for Toe AMERICAN FARMER. 








Tue American Farmer is the only 
great agricultural paper which is fight- 
ing every portion of the Wilson Bill 
that will injure farmers. It has the in- 
terests of every farmer in the country at 
heart, no matter what his special line of 
production may be. 





Tne best Farmers’ Protective Club is 
one to THE AMERICAN Farmer. If you 
can get four of your neighbors to join 
you, the yearly membership fee will be 
only 40 cents apiece. ‘ 





Tue Wilson Bill goes on the old 
principle of taking from those who have 
little or nothing, and giving to those who 
have much. 





Ir Tae AmerIcAN FARMER can 
have a club of only five from every 
Postoffice in the country it can and will 
defeat the Wilson raid upon the farmers. 
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THE willipus-wollopus of tariff reform 
struck the prosperous tobacco growers of 
Connecticut Valley with great severity. 
For over a year from the time the Na- 
tional election of 1892 gave notice of 
the impending storm not 10 crops of 





tobacco were sold in the valley north of ' 
Mt. Holyoke. Dec. 22 a Philadelphia | 
dealer gave the first sign of life in the | 
market by buying eight crops of 1892 
tobacco at prices averaging seven cents 
a pound less than those of last year. 
In addition to this the growers had lost | 
200 pounds to the ton by evaporation. 
They still have one-third of the crop of | 
1892, and the whole of 1893 on hand, 
but there is a glint of hope in their 
hearts, 








THERE was much disappointment 
among a wide circle of farmers that 
Mortimer Whitehead was not re-elected 
to the position of Lecturer of the Na- 
tional Grange, which he has filled with 
signal ability and success for 23 years. 
He has devoted himself to his work, and 
made hosts of friends in every State in 
the Union. His successor, Alpha Messer, 
Master of the Vermont Grange, is a man 
of great ability and long experience, 
and will carry on the work admirably. 








Tue Proceedings of the 27th Session 
of the National Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
Nov. 15-23, 1893, have appeared in a 
neat pamphlet, the getting up of which 
reflects much credit on the National Sec- 
retary, John Trimble, of Washington, 
D. C. 








Ir your tobacco lies unsold and un- 
salable in the shed or warehouse, losing 
weight and accruing expenses, and you 
know that this is the result of the Wil- 
son Bill, help fight that measure by 
sending $2 for five yearly subscriptions 
for yourself and neighbors to that in- 
veterate enemy of reduction of tobacco 
duties, Tot AMERICAN FaRMER. 





Two DOLLARS will pay for five yearly 
subscribers to Toe AMERICAN FarRMER, 
and be besides a contribution to the 


campaign fund against the farmers rob- 
bing Wilson Bill. 


PERSONAL. 


Thompson Chandler, a farmer of Lyons, N. 
Y., is the father of two sons. One of them is 
eight years old, the other a prosperous busi- 
ness man, aged 60, of Vineland, N. J., who 
in turn hasa son of 40 who is a bank director. 


Past National Lecturer Mortimer White- 
head has engagements in western Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, which will take up 
most of his time this Winter. He can be ad- 
dressed either at 1618 Q street, Washington, 
D. C., or at his tarm at Middlebush, N. J. 


Daniel Batchelor, the well-known writer. 
on grasses, died at his home in Utica, N. Y., 
Dec. 14. He was born in England in 1818, 
and came to this country at the age of 21. 
He was a member of the Board of Control of 
the State Experiment Station, and also a 
member of the Niagara Falls Reservation 
Commission. 

Wm. H. Morrison, Superintendent of the 
Farmers’ Institute for the State of Wiscon- 
sin since their establishment in 1885, and 
who did a splendid work in developing them 
into higher usefulness, died at Madison, in 
that State, last month from a fall which he 
received a fortnight previous. He was born 
in Utica, N. Y., July 19, 1837. 


Prof. Henry J. Waters, of the Pennsylva- 
nia State College, gave an interesting talk 
before the State Grange on ‘‘Agricultural 
Training.’’ His. clear, convincing argu- 
ments in favor of training the boys for work 
on the farm were appreciatively received by 
the intelligent audience of Patrons. Pro- 
gressive Patrons realize that education in- 
creases the farm profits. 


Ten years ago D. C. Cutler, manager of the 
Mead orange grove, near Ocala, F'la., began 
business with 10 acres. This year he has 
from 6,000 to 10,000 boxes on 30 acres. His 
first 200 boxes, shipped in October, brought 
him $900. He sells $600 worth a year from 
his cucumber hothouse. In the last six years 
he has sold $22,000 worth of nursery stock. 
He has now 140 acres in trees, and will plant 
10 acres more in ‘‘ Parson Brown’s and “ Tan- 
gerines.’? He plants 100 trees to the acre. 
Last year he planted 600 trees, only one of 
which died. 











I think more and more of your paper the 
more I read it, and I shall do what I can to 
extend its circulation in this neighborhood.— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





OUR FARMING: Or, How We M 
Down Farm Bring Both Profit «1 
By T. B. Terry. Published by tly 
Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 3) 
The Practical Farmer has done t! 

of progressive farming a lastiny < 

publishing Mr. Terry’s life story, M 

who is well known to farmers in ev: 

of the country trom his steady contri! 

to various agricultural papers for 10 

past, lives on a small farm in norther: 

and this book of nearly 400 pages tells | 
he began under discouragements that wonld 
have taken all heart from the majority of 
men, and in 10 years worked out his financial 
independence and reached a position of com- 
parative wealth. There are but 45 acres in 
the Terry tarm, and of these 10 acres are not 
tillable. Mr. Terry has not undertaken 
peculiar and novel experiments which require 
capital or expert knowledge, He began with- 
out capital. Indeed, he was worse than that: 
he’ had $3,700 of debt, had to borrow an 
unmanagesatle horse, and had nearly no tools 

to work with. His entire labor bill t! 

year was but $1. His farm was not 

land. Tenants had never been able to 

the rent on it, and the first thing Mr. Terry 

had to do when he got it was to he lp ate nant 

skin three cows that had i to death 

there. That was in 1870, and in Issl Mx 

Terry had paid his debts, bought good teams 

and implements, built a fine house costing 

$2,500, a tool house costing *400, and turn 
worth $1,000, while a Venu or two 
built a $1,400 barn, and the farm 
from $1,800 to $2,500 a yeal Al] 
done by straight farming and betore 
to write for the agricultural papers, or to 
lecture to farmer's institutes. 

How did he do it? 

Well, a great deal is in the 
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man, Terry 


thinks. He found he could not haul muck 
worth, theoretically , $3 a ton and make money 
using it. He found he must till drain. He 
found that clover in rotation with potatoes and 
wheat brought his land and his bank account 
up together. He built a covered barnyard to 
preserve his manure and his farm mach?) 

He picked all the stone and dug all th 

stumps off his place. He put a water-tight 
floor under his horses and cow. He quit 
selling meat or butter, which cost too much 
either in fertilizing quality or in labor, and 
went to selling potatoes, which are chiefly 
water. All this took experiment and thought. 
Every task he had to do received just as 
eareful thought as he could give. He had to 
work off the farm to make a living. He took 
a job to haul gravel, and found he could make 
but $3 a day hauling by the ton. So he had 
a pair of heavy shafts made for his wagon, put 
on three horses and made the third horse haul 
2,000 pounds, where the first two had been 
hauling 3,( 00 over the dead weight of harness, 


wagon, and driver. In this way he increased 

his day’s earnings to $5. Every part of Mr. 

Terry’s story is practical. 

MANUAL FOR SOUTHERN BUTTER MAK- 
ERS. By Edwin Montgomery, Starkville, 
Miss. Published by the author. Price, by 
mail, 30 cents. 

In pamphlet form, brief, pointed, reliable, 
and intensely practical. Written to meet a 
real want. The work contains valuable in- 
formation to be had nowhere else. Written 
especially for beginners and prospective dairy- 
men. Worth many times its cost. 


Notes. 


Worthington’s Magazine. With the January 
number this popular magazine begins its third 
volume. It is a remarkably attractive 
number, and is throughout bright, clean, in- 
structive, and eminently readable, The lead- 
ing article, Forests of California, by Chas. 
Howard Shinn, is superbly illustrated, giving 
the reader a good idea of these magnificent 
coniferous forests, the like of which is found 
nowhere else upon the earth. Another re- 
markable article is that entitled, A Celebrated 
Escape, which gives for the first time a re- 
liable detailed account of the digging of the 
famous Libby Prison Tunnel, through which, 
in 1864, 109 Union officers made their escape. 
The story is told by Gen. Thomas E. Rose, 
the originator and leading spirit of the plan. 
This paper also is fully illustrated. Mrs. 
Livermore’s serial, One of the Forty-Niners, 
which has a solid foundation of fact, fully 
sustains the reputation of this most delight- 
ful writer. The essays and the department 
matter, which are always exceptionally good 
in Worthington’s and give to it a unique inidi- 
viduality, are, as usual, varied in material 
and choice in quality. Two dollars and a half 
per year; 25 cents a single number. Pub- 
lished at Hartford. Conn, 


What the Salvation Army is doing for the 
great army of the unemployed is the subject 
of two timely articles in this number of /u«r- 
per’s Week/y, by Commander Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth. Commande: 
Booth writes of ‘‘ The Work of the Shelter Liri- 
gade,’’ and Mrs. Booth of ‘The Women’s Work 
in the Slums.’’ The articles are accompanied 
by striking portraits of Commander Booth 
and Mrs. Booth. 


A new farce by Mr. W. D. Howells is prom- 
ised for the February Harper’s Magazine. lt 
is called *‘ A Masterpiece of Diplomacy,’’ and 
its complications ensue from the anxiety ot 
the ever amusing Mrs. Roberts, whosummotis 
physicians of both the old and new school to 
attend her supposedly sick son. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for January 
starts in the new year in fine shape, with a 
wealth of fine illustrations and interesting 
matter. Published at 110 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Price, 25 cents. 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has written 4 
clever and amusing domestic story called 
“‘Thaddeus—His Christmas Gifts,’ which 
will appear in Harper’s Bazar for this week. 


Rudyard Kipling contributes a strong and 
characteristic short story to Harper's Weekly 
of Dec. 30. It is entitled ‘‘ The Son of tis 
Father,” and is illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 








I take pleasure in speaking a good word 
everywhere for your excellent paper. I re- 
gard it as one of the very best published any- 





H. A. Daniells, Elva, Mich, 


where,—O., J. VINE, Canton, O. 
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PASTURES 


3eo‘ch Experts’ Ideas as to 
the Management and 





Development. 


o—— 
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F TA RECENT meeting of 
), the Bothwell Farmers’ 
Society, in Scotland, Prof. 
A. N. McAlpin delivered 
an address on the manage- 
nt of pastures, which has attracted 
much attention, He said that the great 
th t be aimed at in & good pasture 
have the land well filled with 
rhey might work away a8 long 
hey liked, but until they mastered 
cechlem they would never get a 
The roots should 






x 
wm 


t! it 


staetory pasture. 
i vo as far down as ever they could 
them. What was the use of a man 
‘ving for, suy, 18 inches of soil and 
\ acing nine of them. Tet them go 
hb as they liked with the leaves and 
~~ but let them also go down with 
. The watchword of the success 


ture maker should be, up and 

_tar as ever they could get. As 

+ tothe Hi shland Society, he had 

1, and examined many of the 

mrastures in the country, and 

at struck him more than any 

r was the depth of the roots 

finest pastures. ‘The 

ld not believe him as 

to which many of their 

| crow. Getting a good 

< was not the only consider- 

with them in having 

They had also to 

they had the soil well 

d grasses, they had 

and a series of most | 

the preparing and | 

the Jand. Cockstoot was 

pest rooted of their grasses, 

hough it had been worth 

» for feeding purposes, he 

would say putit in, for it would go down 
a splendid tiller of the soil. 

MEADOW FESCUE. 

\ r very good deep-rooted 

~) also was timothy; but in 

and other seeds, they should 

i they got what they wanted, 

y cases the seeds were so like 

t, unless they were experts, 

aurdly know the difference 

The result of this was 

-nen had a great temptation 

cir costlier seeds with con- 

§ utities of smaller-priced 

Be t the difference. 
(tom grasses, perennial rye- 


coe — = @ 


Uris one of the most valuable. 
Por a mixture, Italian ryegrass might 
als be used to some extent; but it had 
ty be handled with great care, for it was 
8 u broad-leated plant and such a 
quick feeder that if too much of it was 


sun it would come up before the other 
giisses had got a start and erush them 
qvite out. The ideal pasture was one in 
which there was a judicious mixture of 
t! le ep and = shallow-rooted plants, 
en they had that they got what was 
practically a perpetual motion in the 

the one class of roots coming up as 
died out. Farmers did not 
tok: nearly the interest in their pastures 
that they ought. They would all insist 
ou having the very best of cattle, horses, 
leep; but, inthe matter of grasses, 
they trusted to Providence, or rather 
trusted in the seed merchant, who, of 
course, gave them what he liked. How 
would they like to trust for their dinner 
wo » other man who did not know 
what their tastes or requirements were ? 
No plant grew unless from seed, and 
unless they put the best seed in the land 
they could not expect to get the best 


-_ 
— 


t other 


possible crop. The rrasses that they 
Wanted in a pasture were the grasses that 
would teed animals, The grasses from 
Which animals could extract nothing 
ought, of course, to be avoided, and in 
this eonnes tion tl ey should guard against 
the hairy leafed grasses, and also the ex- 
Cessively woody grasses, It was also im- 


portant in 
(litt SELECTION OF GRASSES 


x” as much for flat in preference to 
ind grasses as possible. The latter 
were liable to be greatly destroyed by 
the tread of the animal. Perennial rye- 
fliss was one of the best examples of a 
Hat grass, It would stand any amount 
of treading; indeed, treading seemed to 
‘lo it more good than harm. Notwith- 
‘tunding the opinion of many practical 
‘artuers, expressed to himself, he might 
wiy that all grasses took pretty much 
th “ume food materials, and in some- 
what similar proportions, What was 
4vod for one was good for all. Clovers, 

wever, wanted a diet different from 
siasses, Above everything else, clovers 
fulist have a compound of potash. Potash 
Was the keynote of clover-growing, and 
Where they bad a soil with plenty of 
potash they had a good crop of clover. 

‘rrasses, on the other hand, wanted 
‘genous matter, and that was why 
Kisses grew so well after turnips, the 
Hhiirogenous compounds which were leit 
by the manure which had been applied 
the turnips favoring them. Clovers 
ulso wanted a good supply of lime com- 
pounds—not that it fed on lime com- 
pounds, but that the compounds acted as 
an antidote to some of the noxious matters 
Which the plant used in building up the 
substances in its body. One thing else 
very hecessary for clovers was phosphates, 
and they need not be soluble. Clover 
had the power of dissolving the phos- 
phates for itself, as was proved by the 
fact that it would grow on the face of 
raulway cuttings, where they would 
hardly expect much soluble phosphate. 
: ‘cre Was no nitrogenous compounds 
- te either before the clover started ; 
rut immediately it did so, it turned out 
these compounds and the grasses came in 
and took up the space. For the feeding 


to 
To 


nit 


f pas 
stuire grasses, therefore, they must 


compounds would not have to be too sol- 
uble, or the grass would get away too 
we and choke the clover, The equal 
eeding of the whole of the plants com- 


prising the ure was the point to be 
aimed at, and this could only be done by 


applying the manures at different times 
and in stated quantities, In laying down 
anew re, part of the manure should 
be applied when the land was being pre- 
, and the remainder after the roots 
ad got a start. In the latter case, how- 
ever, they should be certain that it was 
applied before the bottom grasses had 
got so thick and close on the nd as to 
prevent the manure getting down to the 
deep-rooting planta) If the shallow- 
rooted plants picked up all the manure, 
the deep-rooters would, of course, suffer, 
and without these, as he had already 
said, they could never have been a really 
good and satisfactory pasture. In the 
manuring of their old pasture lands, the 
same thing held good; they must get the 
manuring down to the deeper rooted 
plants if they were to do any good. The 
close blanketty cover so frequently formed 
by the surface grasses must be made 
penetrable to the manure, and this could 
either be done by making holes at reg- 
ular intervals, or by burning out s 
by means of a dressing of quicklime. 





The Gulf Coast. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I live 
on the Gulf of Mexico, 85 miles east of 
New Orleans and 25 miles west of Mo- 
bile, on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, which is the trunk line from Mobile 
to New Orleans, and takes the travel 
through from the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road and around all the vast territory 
from Florida and New Orleans and the 
East to the South. We have the love- 
liest climate on the globe. We are en- 
tirely exempt from overflow, tornadoes, 
or cyclones, and they do not occur this 
near the Gulf, as all the overflow we 
have here for 10 miles back is tide 
water. 

Our timber lands are fine in Alabama 
and Mississippi, and our land is very 
productive for the cereals and vege- 
tables, and as a fruit country it has no 
equal. Our pears this year is a perfect 
crop. I know one orchard of 100 trees, 
LeConte pears, been planted 11 years, 
will yield 1,200 bushels. The pears, 
peaches, grapes, and figs are a perfect 
success, 

We have no troub’s in raising on our 
soil three or four crops on the same land 
in a year; we can, in a word, plow and 
plant every month in the year. Whena 
crop should fail, all we have to do is to 
plow and plant again. For a grass 
country we have no equal in my knowl- 
edge. Our sheep live and do well here 
the year through, and we have the best 
wool growing in America as soon as we 
can get Northern men to come here to 
manage the industry. While people in 
the North are raising wool on land 
worth from $50 to $100 per acre, here 
our pastures is free in a great measure, 
at least, for the land can be purchased 
at from $1 to $5 for fruit growing and 
sheep ranches. 

‘Lhe country is fine for growing mules, 
which will be a fine industry as soon as 
it is found out. I lived here on this 
Gulf coast for eight years, and here we 
have the only perfect Summer and 
Winter health resort in America that I 
ever found. Take from Mobile to New 
Orleans, a distance of 145 miles, and for 
20 miles back from the Gulf, and I am 
prepared to say that there is no health 
resort like it. 1 came here from the 
North eight years ago, not for my health, 
but my friends told me that I would not 
live six months. Well, lamin my 84th 
year, and I can say | have not missed 
one meal with sickness since I came 
here.—Ww. SiaErson, Ocean Springs, 
Miss. as 


West Point Cadets. 


Epirorn AMERICAN FARMER: 1. How long 
do the Cadets at West Point have to stay? 2. 
What is required of them? 3. How are they 
appointed? 4, What are the qualifications 
necessary to secure an appointment? 5. 
What compensation do they receive? 6. 
When are they appointed; and iu short, all 
about them ?—READER, Whitesburg, Pa, 

1. Four years. 

2. To act like gentlemen, and attain 
a proficiency in military science. 

3. One from each Congressional Dis- 
trict, Territory, and the District. of Co- 
lumbia, and 10 at large. The first 
named are appointed by the Secretary 
of War on the recommendations of the 
Representatives or Delegates; the latter 
by the President at his discretion. 

4. To be between the ages of 17 and 
21, have perfectly sound bodies, and 
education sufficient to admit them toa 
college course. 

5. They get $500 a year and one 
ration, against which are charged board, 
clothing, books, stationery, etc. 

6. The 10 at large are appointed each 
year. The others whenever there is a 
vacancy in the college from their Dis- 
trict or Territory.—Epitor AMERICAN 
FARMER. 











Scroftula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 
its Lifé. Overcome these 
germs with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world Over, 
endorse it. 


Don't be decelved by Substitutes! 





uitrogenous compounds, But the 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥, All Druggiste. 


RETROSPECT OF THE SEASON. 
The Plentiful Orops and Scarcety of 
Money Discussed. 


SHE END of this year’s har- 

my vest in northeastern Ohio 
has come, and let us now 
invoice the year’s results. 

In 40 straight years of 
farming here I never saw a better season 
of farm crops. We had an excellent 
growing season ; rain fell almost every 
week, and the hay crop was immense. 
It sells for ready cash at frum $9 to $10 
per ton, net price. Potatoes were never 
a better crop here; larger than usual and 
sound and healthy to the core, with no 
holes in the center of them this year. 
Forty-five cents per bushel is the market 
price in this city, and the main crop is 
nicely stored away in farmers’ cellars 
waiting for the better price of $1 per 
bushel, sure to come in March or April 
next. 

From Detroit to Buffalo the first tier 
of Counties of the south shore of Lake 
Erie is largely devoted to grape-growing, 
small fruits, and horticulture of various 
kinds) The extraordinary yield of 
grapes this season far exceeded any for- 
mer crop, and the just and honest law 
of supply and demand that farmers 
champion so strongly forced down the 
price to one cent per pound, all nicely 
put up in 10 to 20 pound baskets, and 
with such an abundant crop we all made 
money. Peaches were so plentiful that 
good, large, luscious peaches sold freely 
upon the trees in the orchards as low as 
50 cents per bushel, while the poorer 
ones and windfalls as low as 25 cents per 
bushel; but the main crop when picked 
and nicely marketed in_half-bushel 
baskets netted us from $1 to $1.50 per 
bushel. 

Butter and cheese, our main staple 
crop of Ashtabula County, sell very 
readily at large prices—cheese at 11 cents 
wholesale, and butter 30 cents per pound 
retail. Tarmers are king of the earth 
this year sure. 

Our active and noble vote for the pro- 
tection of American farm crops, as well 
as all our American industries, has been 
heard in Washington. Our six-foot-six 
member of Congress from this little city 
will blow the result still higher upon his 
return. The great masses of our voters 
and people are loyal to America, and 
will work hand in hand with THe AMeERI- 
CAN Farmer for the upbuilding of our 
factories and mills of America, thereby 
creating a home market for every bushel 
or pound of crops we can raise. We 
honestly hope to soon feed and clothe 
ourselves, independent of this whole out- 
side world. 

The Administration kindly believes it 
came into power because of the tariff re- 
form desire of our people, when the fact 
is not one voter in a thousand cared a 
cent for change in that direction; but 
the main and sole cause for this great 
revolt of our people was the 10 to 20 
years’ continuous money famine. Our 
mills and factories upon every side of 
me here have been unable to secure 
money for many past years to keep them 
in motion but a portion of the time each 
year. The shortage of money has caused 
idle men to murmur. It made them 
strike for higher wages or else continuous 
work. 

The old Administration protection 
policy was perfection, but their con- 
traction of the volume of money was 
wicked and unbearable. To-day 67,- 
000,000 of our American people are 
trying to do the business of this country 
with less money than 33,000,000 popu- 
lation did in 1865 and 1866. It can’t 
be done, and the Administration is yet 
to be born that can sit securely on the 
throne of Government of this great 
people that will not grant us both a 
sufficient volume of money and high 
protection of all our industries. We 
never had too much money in any 

riod of our Government existence to 
injure or jeopardize the interests of our 

oor people and wage earners. Labor is 
pant 8 under an abundant call for 
work even with pay in cheaper money. 
We need an elastic volume of money; 
one that can readily adapt itself to meet 
all demand. We need to break the 
power of money and put an end to all 
legislation that tends to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

Lam glad to se THz AMERICAN 
FARMER so deeply in sympathy with the 
causes that will secure for our country 
the above grand results. Give us equal 
protection on cotton, rice, wool, tea, sugar 
and all farm crops with all our manu- 
facturing industries; and what is more, 
we, the people, are going to organize, 
educate ourselves, and vote for it, and 
have it, too, at the cost of the present 
public servants who are so willing to do 
all our voting and public policy work. 
Away with your proffered service ; it is 
rotten to the core. The farmers’ smile 
of northern Ohio is only one we see. 
Thousands of idle men are to-day begging 
for work. Our Ashtabula harbor, the 
most extensive iron ore and coal docks 
upon this continent, are to-day at astand- 
still—no money and no work; no food 
for their suffering families. Thousands 
of able-bodied men, women, and children 
are facing a cold and cheerless Winier 
entirely destitute of the comforts of life 
or the chance to perform labor to save 
themselves from robbery and crime 
which may soon become the last resort. 

To-day the most important farmer or- 
ganization of this world is holding high 
council over the situation in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Let us all hope and pray their 
deliberations may settle upon a wise and 
humane plan for the better guidance of 
our ship of State; and amidst bursting 
graneries and an overwhelming supply 
of harvest in 1893, let us have not 
only the hum of all human industry, 
but let us have peace and prosperity for 
the poor and middle classes, and let us 
forfeit all reverance for the golden gods, 
who neither toil nor spin, but lay in wait 
for our coming, to absorb the fruits of the 
entire labor of this earth—Henry 
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State and Subordinate Granges, 
Institutés, ete. 


iw} 
The State G oe. 
range resolutions favorin; 
free silver and the purchase by the Seven 


ment of a line of from the Atlantic to 
pot ae paying for the same in legal tender 


INDIANA, 


The following officers were elected: Master, 
Aaron Jones, South Bend; Overseer, Joel 
ey ate ay rg T. J. 8. Robin- 
son, Clover! ; Stew Hiram Henderson, 
Heltonville; Secretary, J. H. Walker, Adams; 
Treasurer, J. W. Holmes, Cortland; Execu- 
tive a € = _—e of Madi- 
son; Jo of Franklin 8. 
Fitch, of Oakwood. utes 

TOWA, 

The Fine Stock Breeders’ Association elected 
the following officers: 

President, W. W. McClung, Waterloo; Vice- 
Presidents, J. P. Manatrey, Fairfield; Rich- 
ard Baker, jr., Farley; John Cownie, South 
Amana; W. B. Barney, Hampton; Prof. C. F. 
Curtiss, Ames; W. W. Vaughn, Marion; H. 
D. Parsons, Newton; C. C. Norton, Corning; 
F. R. Shaffer, Campbell; L. 8. Coffin, Fort 
Dodge; J. A. Benson, Sanborn; Secretary and 
Tresurer, G. W. Franklin, Atlantic. 

MARYLAND. 


The State Grange met in Baltimore Bec. 
13,14,and 15, Worthy Master H. M. Murray, 
of Anne Arundel, presiding; Wm. B. Sands, 
of Baltimore, Secretary. About 60 subordi- 
nate Granges were represented. Master 
Murray’s address criticized Secretary Morton 
sharply, and also the Wilson Bill. It urged 
special attention to State assessment and tax- 
ation, good roads, and special efforts to in- 
crease the membership of the Grange. The 
report of Treasurer Manly showed a balance 
on hand of $300. There had been no increase 
or decrease in the membership. 

A resolution was passed protesting against 
the suggested policy of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in stopping appropriation to agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the distri- 
bution of new and valuable seeds. 

The officers elected and instaled were: 
President, H. O. Devries, of Howard County; 
Overseer, J. B. Ager, of Prince George’s 
County; Lecturer, James B. Robinson, of 
Anne Arundel County; Steward, C. Lyon 
Rogers, of Baltimore County; Assistant Stew- 
ard, Thomas B. Todd, of Baltimore County; 
Chaplain, C. J. Burdette, of Montgomery 
County; Treasurer, N. P. Manly, of Cecil 
County; Secretary, Wm. B. Sands, of Balti- 
more; Gatekeeper, William E. Brown, of 
Montgomery County; Ceres, Mrs. H. O. 
Devries; Flora, Mrs. Samuel W. Beall; Po- 
mona, Mrs. A, Washington Stevenson, and 
Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. L. M. Corey. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The 10th annual exhibition of the Eastern 
Middlesex Poultry Association was held at 
Malden, beginning Dec. 21. It was the best 
exhibition the association has ever given. 

MICHIGAN, 

The Michigan State Grange held its 21st 
annual meeting at the State House in Lansing 
Dec. 13, 14, and 16, with Worthy Master 
Horton presiding. _In his address he spoke of 
the lecture system which had been adopted at 
the last meeting of the State Grange had met 
with a great deal of success, but not quite so 
much as had been anticipated, owing to some 
misunderstanding as to methods and in- 
structions. During the year 40 Count.es had 
been visited and over 200 lectures delivered, 
at an expense to the State Grange of about 
$338, The taxes of the State were so badly 
adjusted that the farmers paid more than 
their share. The Grange should place itself 
on record as favoring.thesenactment of a law 
similar to the mortgage tax law of 1891. The 
Michigan Agricultural College should receive 
the support of all farmers. It is gratifying to 
note the establishment of a Winter course in 
dairying. Farmers should let no opportunity 
pass to public resent the insult offered them 
by the present Secretary of Agriculture. 

Miss Jennie Buell, Secretary, reported that 
there were 226 Granges in the State, with a 
membership of 11,000, a slight advance on 
that of one year ago. 

Kesolutions were adopted favoring a uni- 
form system of text books, the co-operation of 
subordinate Granges with school commission- 
ers, the visitation of schools, the appointment 
of a standing committee on education, the ex- 
tension of the reading course as adopted in 
Oceana County, and indorsed the farm home 
reading circle. Also favoring the free rural mail 
delivery, the cnactment of a general law under 
which all cities and villages can incorporate, 
thus expediting the business of the Legislature; 
the election of United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, and condemning the 
‘*unprovoked, malicious, disrespectful and 
false language of Secretary of Agriculture 
Morton,’’ and indorsing the action of the 
National Grange on this subject. 

Reports were adopted advocating that civil 
cases be settled by a three-fourths vote of the 
jury; that farmersand manufacturers be placed 
on alevel in tariff legislation; asking for further 
legislation to control trusts; favoring equal 
conditions for suffrage for men and women; 
calling for legislation that will aid the Food 
Commissioner a pai adulteration and 
securing pure food, and asking for facilities at 
the Agricultural College so that women may 
be admitted. Favoring the coutinuation of 
the State lecture system and the employment 
of deputy lecturers, and authorizing the use 
of a portion of the defense paid on proceedings 
to compel railroad companies to comply with 
the law relative to the sale of thousand mile 
tickets good for any member of the purchaser’s 
family, 

Among the closing acts of the Grange was 
the adoption of a special report of its Exe- 
cutive Committee for a system of co-operative 
business methods, presumably on a similar 
plan as the National Union, although it has 
not been determined upon. It also com- 
mitted the Order to the idea of conducting 
mutual fire insurance companies under its 
auspices, but a proposition to also inclade life 
insurance was rejected. 


The State Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
met at Lansing Dec. 20. President George 
HI. Beck, in his annual address, continued the 
attack made by the State Grange upon Secre- 
tary Morton for his alleged lack of sympathy 
with the agriculturists Papers were read 
by Wm. Ball, of Hambarg; Dr. Manley Mills, 
of Lansing, and Prof Eugene Davenport, of 
Woodland. 

The following officers were elected by the 
Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Association: Presi- 
dent, George Coleman, Howell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. McQueen, Millington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Henry Grinnell, jr., Franklin. 

The Lincoln Sheep Breeders elected J. J. 
England, Cairo, Mich., President; J. G. Gib- 
son, of Durfield, Ontario, Vice-President, and 
J. T. Daniels, of Elva, Mich., Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

It is proposed by the Wilson Tariff Bill now 
before the Congress_of the United States to 
place wools and meats upon the free list, and as 
we regard this action vpEy, prejudicial, if not 
fatal, to the interests of the flocks and herds of 
the United States, upon which immense sums of 
money and many years of time have been ex- 
pended to build up and improve, it is hereby re- 
solved by the Stock Breeders’ Association of 
Michigan, in annual convention assembled, that 
we ask Congress, in the intcrest of the stock 
breeders and farmers of the United States, that 
the same treatment be accorded their industries 
as are proposed to be given to other industries 
of the country, which are in no way more Na- 
tional or beneficient in character than those we 
represent. We therefore ask Congress to give 
this request the same consideration as has been 

iven to the personal appeals of the manu- 

acturers and importers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The State Grange met at Manchester Dec. 
19. Worthy Master N, J. Bachelder presid- 
ing. In his annual address he said that 14 
subordinate Granges had been organized 


during the year, making the total number in 


the State 173, with an te —_ 
of 13,242. Thereare 12 Pomona Gran 

no subordinate or Pomona Grange e 
dormant during the year. The Grange 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company had closed 
another year of successtul operation. 
The State Horse Breeders’ Association, Dairy- 
men’s Association, Horticultural Society, and 
the Poultry and Pigeon Association were 
mentioned and commended. ‘The question of 
taxation was discussed at length, and the 
subject recommended for the earnest study of 
the subordinate 

A large iw of one day’s session was taken 
up with discussion of the Agricultural 

lege. Resolutions were presented and 
finally adopted by a large majority, stating 
that the funds which have supported and are 
to maintain the New Gametive College of 
Agriculture were given chiefly to promote 
agricultural education, while it is feared from 
President Murkland’s inaugural address, that 
his idea is to have the course in agriculture 
as one of five courses of equal importance, 
thus giving to the agricultural education one- 
fifth part of the funds, when, in fact, perhaps 
it wonld not be an exaggeration to say that 
four-fifths of the fund should be devoted to 
agiicultural education, in order to honestly 
comply with the intention of the donors. 

The following officers were elected: Master, 
Nahum J. Bachelder, of East Andover; Over- 
seer, J. E. Shepard of New London; Lecturer, 
E. J. Burnham, of Manchester; Steward, El- 
lery E. Rugg, of Keene; Assistant Steward, 
H. B. Holman, of East Tilton; Chaplain, lev. 
George W. Patten, of Dublin; Treasurer, Hon. 
J. M. Taylor, of Sanborton; Secretery, E. C. 
Hutchinson, of Milford; Gatekeeper, Adam 
Dickey of Manchester; Ceres, Mrs. N. J 
Bachelder, of East Andover. 

NEW JERSEY. 

At a Farmers’ Institute held at Mt. Holly 
Dec. 8 and 9, Chas. Parry was Chairman, and 
Henry I. Budd, Secretary. Messrs. Geo, 
Wildes, New Egypt, and Frank Jessup, of 
Cinnaminson, discussed the causes of de- 
pression in farm profits. Wm. L. B. Lippin- 
cott, of Fellowship, read a paper on “ Ad- 
vantages of Education in Farming;’’ Thos. J. 
Bain, one on ‘‘The Most Profitable Crops for 
Burlington County Farmers;’’ Samuel C. 
Decon on ‘‘ Asparagus and Its Varieties;’’ Dr. 
A. E. Conrow, on ‘Tuberculosis;’’ E. G. 
Harrison, one on ‘‘ How to Build Stone Roads 
Without Burdening the Farmers.”’ 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, John M. Lippincott, Moorestown; 
Vice-President, Isaac Lippincott, Moorestown ; 
Secretary, Henry I. Budd, Mount Holly; 
Treasurer, James Lippincott, Mount Holly; 
Directors, Emmor Roberts, Fellowship, of 
the Burlington Society; B. F. Bishop, Beverly, 
of the Coopertown Club; G. L. Gillingham, 
Moorestown, of the Pomona Grange; Edmund 
Braddock, of the Medford Grange; Kobert 
Taylor, of the Columbus Grange; A. Satterth- 
waite, of the Crosswicks Grange; Edward 
Cook, Burlington, of the Edgewood Grange; 
H. B. Lippincott, of the Pemberton Grange; 
Barclay Hilliard, of the Rancocas Grange; G. 
W. Jessup, of the Moorestown Grange, and H. 
C. Lippincott, at large. Delegates to the 
State Board, Thomas J. Bean and Joseph J. 
Matlack, both of Moorestown; to the Horti- 
cultural Society, Charles Parry, of Parry, and 
Clayton Conrow, of Cinnaminson. 

NEW YORK. 

Grange No. 750, Penfield, Monroe, Co., 
elected the following officers: Master, J. Run- 
dle; Secretary, B. S. Northrin; Overseer, W. 
S. Miller; Steward, J. Wycher; Treasurer, C. 
N. Leonard.—C. R. JuMpH, Penfield. 

OHIO. 


The Farmers’ Institute held at Bellefon- 
taine Dec. 9 was lively and _ interesting. 
President Longfellow occupied the Chair, and 
Geo. A. Henry read an instructive paper on 
‘*Raising Potatoes for Market;’? Mrs John 
May read a bright essay on ‘‘Should Girls be 
Instructed in Farm Management?’’ The 
next meeting will be held Saturday, Jan. 
13. 

‘The Farmers’ Annual Institute was held in 
DeGraff Dec. 6 and 7. President John Horn 
presided. Grand Master J. H. Brigham made 
an address on ‘‘ The Farmers’ Share,’’ and in 
the evening, ‘‘To Boys who are Ambitious.’’ 
A number of tnteresting papers were read and 
discussed. 

VERMONT. 


The 22d annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Grange opened at West Randolph Dec. 
16, with over 100 delegates, it being the 
largest gathering since its organization. All 
of the o'licers were present, Worthy Master 
Alpha Messer, of Rochester, presiding. The 
officers’ report shows an increase in member- 
ship. The Secretary reported three new 
Granges—Essex, Morrisville, and Pawlet. 
The Order now has 2,202 members, a gain of 
269 the past year. The Treasurer reported 
receipts of $1,329, with a balance of $591. 
Masters of subordinate Granges report every- 
thing flourishing and every Grange iv good 
standing. 

WASIIINGTON, 


The State Grange adopted resolutions de- 
nouncing Secretary of Agriculture Morton and 
recommending referendum; favoring the re- 
enactment of the free coinage law of 1837, 
antt reaffirming their fealty to the cause of 


woman suffrage. 


, 





THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


Secretary Morton Proposes to Extend 
Its Functions. 


Secretary Morton is seeking to extend the 
operations of the Weather Bureau in two im- 

rtant particulars. He has directed Chief 

arrington to prepare some plan whereby 
through the Weather Bureau service reliable 
data ean be collected relating to sanitary con- 
ditions, and to the relation which may exist 
between certain climatic and atmospheric 
conditions and the prevalence of certain forms 
of disease, especially those of an infectious 
or epidemic character, such as the grip. The 
Secretary has had considerable talk with 
Surgéon-General Wyman, of the Marine Hos- 
pital,, who expresses himself as highly im- 
pressed with the possibilities for usefulness 
which the carrying out of this plan may 
achieye. Mortuary statistics are already 
supplied through this source, and its ex- 
tension to cover general sanitary conditions 
can, it is believed, be accomplished without 
additional cost to the Government. 

Another direction in which Secretary 
Morton desires to extend the Weather Bureau 
service is in ascertaining the extent of avail- 
able precipitation in the arid and semi-arid 
regions available for irrigation, in the form of 
snowfall upon the mountain ranges. On this 
subject he has addressed to Chief Harrington 
a@ communication in which he requests him to 
acquire through the Weather Bureau service 
such data as to the depth and extent of the 
snowfall upon the mountain ranges of the 
arid regions and the reduction of such obser- 
vation and measurement to inches of water for 
each area examined and measured at all the 
observer stations in mountainous regions. 
He desires this to be at once undertaken at 
those stations adjacent to or in the arid regions 
of the country where the crops must be de- 
pendent upon irrigation. 


Hood’s is Good 


BECAUSE 


Hood’s Cures 


It possesses curative power peculiar to itself, 
and has a record of cures unequalled in the 
history of medicine. The severest cases of 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, and 
Rheumatism have been cured by it. If you 
suffer from any of these complaints give Hood's 
S.rsaparilla a trial. Sold by all druggists. $1 
per bottle; six for $5. 


~ Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring 














the peristaltic action of the alimentary caual, 


PROF. C. W. DABNEY. 





The New Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


President Cleveland and Secretary Morton 
have been very deliberate in selecting an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, though the 
friends of some 48 different gentlemen were 
poatealy anxious that their favorite should 

appointed. One reason for this was that 
Assistant Secretary Willits had taken charge 
of the Department's exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, had made comprehensive plans for the 
same, and was carrying them out with great 
ability and success. It was desirable that he 
should complete his work. Mr. Willits had 
rome | awn his resignation in the hands 
of the Administration when it came into power, 
but was requested to continue in office until 
he had finished up his World’s Fair work, 
which he did, and then renewed has appli- 
cation to be relieved. It was finally de- 
termined that he should hold on until Jan. 1. 





The President long ago informed Secretary 
Morton that he would appoint one whom he 
should recommend, but the appointee must 
be a Southern man, since so far the Depart- 
ment has been under the charge of northwest- 
ern men, without any representative of the dis- 
tinetive agriculture of the South. Secretary 
Rusk was from Wisconsin, and Assistant 
Secretary Willits from Michigan, and Secre- 
tary Morton is from Nebraska. 

Prof. Chas. Wm. Dabney, jr., who has been 
appointed and confirmed, is a Southerner of 
the Southerners. Heis a native of Hampton- 
Sydney, Va., where he was born in 1855. 
His father, Robert Lewis Dabney, was for 
many years Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Charch, and is 
now Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Texas. Mr. Dabuey, sr., was Stonewall 
Jackson’s chief of staff and biographer. Chas. 
W. Dabney graduated from Hampton-Sydney 
College in 1873, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. After teaching a classical school for 
one year, he entered the University of Vir- 
ginia and graduated there in 1877. From 
1877 to 1878 he was Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in Emory and Henry College, 
Virginia, and from 1878 to 1880 he wasstudy- 
ing chemistry, physics, and mineralogy at 
Berlin and Goettingen, and received the de- 
gree of Ph. D. at the university of the last 
named city. 

He filled the position of Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of North Carolina, and 
was elected State Chemist for that pine tree 
commonwealth. In 1881 he was the Director 
of the North Carolina Agricultural Ex peri- 
ment Station at Raleigh, and State Chemist 
of the Geological Survey and Board of Health. 
While in Raleigh he published several standard 
papers on points in organic and agricultural 
chemistry, and a number of bulletins and re- 
ports of the experiment station. He was the 
first to discover the phosphate deposits in 
North Carolina. He also made explorations 
for pyrites, and collected the useful minerals 
of the State for exhibition in the State 
Museum. He represented North Carolina at 


the Department of the Government and State 
exhibits of the New Orleans World’s Expo- 
sition in 1884-’85. He published much liter- 
ature on drinking waters, foods, drugs, ete., 
of North Carolina. Dr. Dabney advocated 
technical education in various papers and 
lectures, and was iostrumental in the es- 
tablishment of an industrial school at Raleigh, 
which has since blossomed into a college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. He was 
elected by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee to the Presidency of that 
institution in 1887, and has done much to 
promote its progress in the erection of labora- 
tories and the enlargement of its curriculum. 
In 1889 he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Davidson College. He is a member of several 
German and American Chemical Societies, the 
American Institnte of Mining Engineers, and 
of the Virginia Historical Society. 


THE TOBACCO GROWERS. 


They Protest Against Any Reduction 
of the Duties. 


The Chemung Valley Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Elmira, 
N Y., Dec. 19. The address of President 
Farnham was mainly devoted to a demand for 
the maintenance of the present tariff on Su- 
matra to 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Hill and 
Shockey, of Addison; Cassada and Roberts, of 
Elmira, and Kingsbury, of Corning, were ap- 
pointed to prepare proper petitions to the 
Representatives in Congress protesting against 
the change in the tariff contained in the 
Wilson Bill. They reported two petitions, as 
follows: 


To the Honorable Senators and Representatives of 
the United States in Congress Assembled : 

We, the undersigned furmers, growers of leaf 
tobacco, and others interested, do respectfully 
and most earnestly petition your honorable 
body to preserve unchanged the present rate of 
duty on foreign grown wrapper tobacco 

Inasmuch as the present rate of duty has re- 
sulted in great benefit to the tobacco growing 
interests of this locality, and has restored it toa 
fairly remunerative condition, we view with 
alarm and consternation the proposed reduction 
as embodied in the Wilson Bill, viz., $1 per 
pound on unstemmed and $1.25 on stemmed 
cigar wrapper tobacco. 

Ye believe from ae experience that the 
American grower of cigar wrapper tobacco 
cannot successfully compete with the foreign 
grown wrapper under the proposed change. 

Ever praying, we thus petition. 

The undersigned respectfully represent that 
they are, without exception, Democrats residing 
in Chemung, Steuben, and Tioga Counties, in 
the State of New York; tbat in a large part of 
each of said Counties tobucco growing is the 
most important agricultural interest. 

That the tobacco growers throughout said 
district have made large investments in build- 
ings, preparation of lands, and other improve- 
ments necessarily incident to said business, and 
that thereisa very large amouutof fixed capital 
especially invested by the furmers for the pur- 

se of carrying on said business which would 

come unavailable and ~a geasioniy destroyed 
in case said business should become so unprofit- 
able as to make it necessary to abandon the 
same. 

That very much of said capital has been so in- 
vested in reliance upon the tariff upon wrapper 
leat tobacco of $2 per ee as fixed by the law 
of 1890. We believe that it would be unjus 
unfair, and very injurious toa nae portion o 
the agricultural community in said Counties to 
reduce theimport duty on wrapper leaf tobucco 
from $2 to $1 per pound, as proposed by the 
Wilson Bill,so called. 

We therefore urgently request you to use 
your best efforts for the retention of said duty 
as it now is. 


The New England Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation is circulating a petition to Congress 
which alleges that a reduction of duty of one- 
half on Sumatra tobacco, as proposed by the 
Wilson Bill, will probably result in a loss of 
revenue, for 100 per cent. more Sumatra 
wrappers must be imported than im 1885-89 
to equal the amount realized in duty in 1891- 
93. Itis farther alleged that the reduction 
in duty will lessen the cost to manufacturers 
of cigars $3 per thousand, but will not benefit 
the consumer. The petitioners pray that if 
the duty on Sumatra leaf be reduced $1 per 
pound, the duty on cigars be reduced to $1 
per pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem, or 











that theinternal revenue tax on cigars be in- 


various expositions, and was elected Chief of 





creased $3 on those wrapped with foreign tas 
bacco. The petition is being circulated ig 
Connecticut, Massachussetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire, and an effort is being made 
to get 100,000 signatures. A similar petition 
is being circulated in Florida and Georgia, 
and is to be cireulated in New York and other 
tobacco growing States. 





Special Offer. 


Worthington’s Magazine isa first-class, well 
edited, well-illustrated periodical. Its regular 
rice is 25 cents a number, or $2.50 a year, 
e will send it and Taek AMERICAN FARMER 
one year for $2.50, 











“TOBACCO 
SPIT 
EVERYWHERE” 


How often have you noticed it? Ladies’ 
eyes dilate with horror as they scorn- 
fully — up their dress and tip- 
toe into the car fora seat. The man 
who is “TOBACCO SPITTING HIS LIFE 
AWAY” can find a cure in 


NO-TO-BAC. 


Because it acts directly on the nerve 
centres, destroying the nerve craving 
effects, builds up and improves the 
entire nervous system. Makes WEAK 
MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of 


ten pounds in ten days. You run no 
physical or financial risk—NO-TO-BAC 
sold under 


OUR GUARANTEE, 


s+ PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. 
PUBLISHER’S 








— aoe #1 paces Sones, 
thirt ays’ treatment, 
We, the pub-$ 59 50” 1s GUARANTEED to 


lishers of this 
tpaper, know the 
S. R. Co. to be 
reliable and do 
as they agree. 


cure TOBACCO HABIT in 
any form, or money re- 
funded. We don't claim 
to cure everyone, but 
— percenta mL ~ 4 
arge, we can better af- 
This we ford to have good will 
GUARANTEE.$ of occasional failure, 
Leceesecereceeeesses (han his money. We have 
FAITH in NO-TO-BAC. If you try No-To- 
Bac, you will find that it is to you 


WORTH ITS 
WEICHT IN COLD. 


Book called “Don't Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life ne mailed for 
the asking— Buy No-To-Bac from drug- | 











gist or mailed for price. Address The 
STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago 
Office, 45 Randolph 8t., New York 
Office, 10 Spruce St., Laboratory, “ty 
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——— THE 
GREAT 


Doulhwvest 


SYSTEM. 


Connecting the Commercial Centers and rish 
farms of 
MISSOURI, 

Broad Corn and Wheat Fields 
ty 4 Towns of 
KANSAS, 

The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBR . 

The Grand, Picturesqne and Enchanting Scen- 
ery, and the Famons Mining Districts of 
COLORADO, 

The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber 
zands, aud Famous Hot Springs of 

RKA 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands 


of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sogar Plantations of 
LOUVISIA ® 
The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges 
and Winter — of 
’ 
Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Connections the Popular 
Winter Route to 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
For full descriptive and {llustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Ark., San 


Antonio, Texas, and Mexico, address Company's 
Agenis, or 


oe 


‘AISSOUR! 





The and 


H. O. TOWNSEND, 
ST. LOUIs, MO 


Gen’) Passenger & Ticket Agent, 





(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. oy! P 
The Only Scientific and Practical Flee 
tric Belt for General Use, Producing a 
Genuine Current of Electricity for the 
Cure of Disenses. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest Information, list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and 

yrtraiis of people who have been cured, etc, Pub 
ished in Knglish, German, Swedish, and Norwegian 
languages. This valuable catalogue or a treatise on 
rupture cured with Elec ric Truss will be sent to aay 
address on receipt of six cents postage, 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co, 


Main Office and Only Factory, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201-211 STATE STREKT, CHICAGO, ILE 


Call at our offices when visiting the World's Fair, alse 
at Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in Electricity Bullding, 
Section U, Space L. 

The Largest Electric Beit Establishment in the World 


When writing mention this paper. 





for examination, 
We, Guarantee For & Years 
" and chain & charm 


ully er raved and 

i@e! warranted the best 
time-keeper in the 
World forthe money 
andequalinappear- 
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4 Deaneorn Sr. 
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A FORTUNE FOR SOMEONE. 


I have a fine 160-acre claim tn the Sac and Fox 
Reservation, Pottawatomie County, Okla.—120 acres 
prairie, 40 acres timber. Two good, roomy houses, two 
good wells, a good barn, and other out-buildings. Fifty 
acres broken ; 25 acres pasture. Fenced small orchard 
out. A Postoffice and grocery store. Best stand for 
general store in the County—on County line, Town. 
ship, and section line, crossing public roads east and 
west, north and south. This claim, together with 
stock on hand, good will and best wishes, I will sel} 
and resign the Postoffice in favor of the purchaser, aB 
for $2,500.—REV. WILL 8. BAKER, First Duty Sem 
geant, Co. B, 2d Tenn. Cav. and Postmaster, 
mont, Okla. 

When writing mention this paper. 





Denson’s cold and coughing cure, 
Pleasant, eusing, safe, and sure; 
Gradually toning with but little expense, 
Selling for only 50 cents. 


Trying is believing. 
B. F. DENSON, 


Box 90, Morenci, Mich. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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“Ring out the old, 
Ring in the new, 
Ring out the false 
Ring in the true.” 


* 
ed 


Wearyin’ for You. 


Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you— 

All the time a-feelin’ blue; 
Wishin’ for you— wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen, 
Resiless, don’t know whut to do— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 





Room's so lonesome with your che' 
Empty by the fireplace there, 

Jes’ can't stand the sight of it! 

Go out doors an’ roam a bit; 

But the woods ts lonesome, too— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 


Comes the wind, with soft caress, 
Like the rustlin’ of your dress; 
Blossoms fuilin’ to the ground 
Boftly, like your footstep sound 
Violets like your cyes so blue— 
Jes’ a-weuryin’ for youl 


Mornin’ comes; the birds awake; 

Use to sing so for your sake; 

But there’s sadness in the notes 

That come thriilin’ from their throats* 
Beem to feel your absence, too— 

Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 


Evenin’ comes; I miss you more 

When the dark glooms in the door; 
Reems just like you orter 

There to open it for me! 

Latch goes tinklin’; thrills me through— 
Sets me wearyin’ for you! 


Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you— 
ll the time a-feelin’ blue; 
fishin’ for you— wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen: 
Restless—don’t know whut to do— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
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R. MARY A. SUGANUMA, an 

American woman who is married to 

a Japanese gentleman, has been licensed 

by the Government to practice medicine 

in Nagasaki. She is the first woman 

hysician ever licensed for that purpose 
in Japan. 


e* “te 


RS. HUNGERFORD, the “ Duch- 

ess,” to whom we are indebted for 
“Molly Bawn,” is an Irishwoman, the 
daughter of a clergyman. She began to 
write when quite young, always winning 
the prize for compositions, Phyllis, her 
first novel, written before she was 19, 
was immediately accepted. Her hus- 
band is Irish, and they have a beautiful 
home in Cork, where she devotes her 
leisure time to out-of-door life and the 
care of her six children. 


x * % 


N ENGLISH WOMAN writing of 
American women’s work at the 
World’s Fair, after admiring the chryso- 
ceramic work of Miss Healy, of this city, 
concludes by saying: “ Looking through 
the vast exhibit of American applied 
arts, we did not honestly feel that Ameri- 
can women come up to their foreign 
sisters. It has been suggested that they 
are too busy in pushing forward their 
rights to be the equals of men, and have 
no time to give to the arts and crafts and 
needlework of their more unambitious 
foreign sisters.” 
« * 
T LONG since there sailed from New 
York for the wilds of Africa a young 
lady of 27 years, who has undertaken a 
novel missionary work. ‘This is Miss 
Jennie Taylor, 2 niece of Bishop Taylor, 
of the Methodist Church, whom she ac- 
companies. She is a dentist, and she is 
going to operate on the teeth of Ameri- 
can missionary workers who, 3,000 miles 
south of the Congo, have had to bear the 
horrors of toothache for nine years with- 
out the ministrations of a dentist. She 
takes a large stock of instruments with 
her, and expects to be gone for several 
years. 


— 


Mrs, Carlisle. 





Mrs. Carlisle has been well-known by 
reputation to Americans for many years, 
As her husband mounted step by step 
the political ladder she has discharged 
her duties well and gracefully. As the 
wife of Lieutenant-Governor, Speaker of 
the House, and Secretary of the Treasury, 
she has met and mingled with the most 
prominent people of America, and every 
place she bears with her a pleasant open 
manner that charms all. 

She is a woman of unusual hight, and 
carries herself with a dignity peculiar to 
——_. In evening dress she is at her 


Of the ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs. 
Carlisle seems to be the favorite at the 
White House. _She it is who is most fre- 
quently seen with Mrs. Cleveland driv- 
ing or at the theater. 

She is interested in politics, and talks 
upon them well, and is devoted to go- 
ciety. From the mapy demands made 


upon her, she steals enough time to go in 
— to the great market and buy her 
ousehold supplies. 
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TO LESSEN LABOR. 


Bob Burdette Tells Some Plain Truths 
in a Funny Way. 


In the November issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal are a few sage remarks 
~ ag household evils and their remedy. 

e says: 

“Oh, woman, if you will have carpets 
somebody must propel the sweeper; if 
you must have stuffy curtains and hang- 
ings some one must fight the invading 
moth; if you will make your house an 
art gallery, a museum of modern curios, 
a furniture-warehouse, a china emporium, 
a toy-slop and a World’s Fair in 
miniature—why, you do make it a dim- 
ple of loveliness, bat know this, my 
daughter, and hear it for thy good, she 
that increaseth bric-a-brac increaseth 
care, and much bijouterie is a weariness 
of the flesh. But all this is your own 
doing. Wherefore, do not come around 
the den of the man, wailing that woman’s 
work is never done; that you are tired 
to death, and that you have no time to 
read or improve yourself. Goto your 
mirror and muke faces at the responsible 
party. Of course, the monster enjoys all 
these things—the exquisite enjoys all the 
art and the loveliness in his house. He 
enjoys the toothsome breakfast and the 
dainty china, the elaborate luncheon and 
the great dinner, But he doesn’t really 
need so much, and I doubt very much if 
it is good for him. We eat our dinner, 
all we want—more possibly than we need 
—we feel perfectly satisfied, and then 
you—the best and noblest creature in all 
this world—you, the woman, who was 
given to be with us; you, woman, who 
have to make all your own desserts and 
pastry because she whom you hired for 
your cook only learned to cook on a 
canal boat—you tempt us with additional 
dainties which the gods on high Olym- 
pus smack their lips to look down upon. 
“ Live more easily ; want less for the 
rest of the household. You say: ‘The 
barn is a nice, plain, bare, unadorned 
place, with plenty of hay and corn. If 
we are going to live like cattle let us 
move down there.’ No; what's the mat- 
ter with a house? It isa good enough 
place; the man finds it a delightful, 
beautiful, heavenly place to live in. It 
doesn’t make him any work. You do 
make it a paradise for him. Now, just 
make it an easier place for yourself. 
Our intense civilization is making the 
home, for the mistress of it, a place from 
which once a year, at least, she gladly 
runs away. Small wonder if she should 
run away and never come back again. 
You have made a home for the monster, 
such a lair as Titania might envy, a 
grotto wherein fairies might love to 
dance—the sweetest, dearest spot on the 
map of the world. Now make it a rest- 
ing place for yourself, and ‘ us men’ will 
look at you and say: ‘ Well, if she had 
been in Eden there would have been no 
snake.’ ‘Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body more than raiment?’ ” 


Walking. 

It is a difficult thing to walk well. 
Thoughtful attention to a few principles 
will do much, however, to rid one of an 
undesirable carriage. 

Don’t, for instance, look at your feet 
when walking, but hold your head well 
up in the air. Unless attracted es- 
aecew | by some object in your walk, 
ook ahead with your eyes resting on the 
ground perhaps four rods ahead of you. 
But don’t hold your head stiffly tilted 
upward, nor too high. Try holding a 
book on your head to give that member 
an even carriage if you are the least bit 
inclined to * wobble ” it. 

Don’t shuffle your feet. A little 
thoughtfulness and a practice in high 
stepring will soon break up this ugly 
habit. The Delsarte system recommends 
standing on one foot and pawing, some- 
thing the motion a horse makes, first with 
left and then with right foot. 

Don’t bend back at the waist under 
the impression that you are thereby 
walking erectly. It throws the abdomen 
forward and is almost as inimical to 
grace as round shoulders. 

Finally, don’t allow yourself to walk 
“ pigeon-toed ;” that is, with the toes 
turned in or straight. You can never be 
graceful in movement while you do. 

An ideal place in which to practice 
walking would be a long room with a 
mirror at each end. Though this is 
usually impracticable, you should by all 
means practice in front of a mirror, or 
you may only accentuate bad habits. 
Find some long stretch, count the 
number of steps of graceful length to en- 
compass it, and then “ walk a chalkline ” 
over and over again until you gain an 
even step. So many people, women es 
pecially, take one long and one short 
step, making it impossible for a man 
with an even stride to keep step. 








Hold the head well up, but do not 


run out your chin. Throw the hips 
back and the chest forward, and the 
shoulders will take care of thems:lves. 
Do not ever stand with arms akimbo or 
with the elbows out. In standing com- 

yourself to bear equally on each 

t, as the habit of resting all the 
weight on the right foot is the cause of 
80 many curved spines. 

It is always a bothersome business 
when it comes to management of the 
hands when walking. The natural way 
is to have them hanging at the sides or 
loosely clasped in front. 





FASHION’S FANCIES, 


LREADY smaller sleeves 

are seen in evening wear. 

The puffs are less expansive 

and the epaulets are less 

flaring. A very popular 
sleeve is one made with a single full 
ruffle set in at the armhole and extend- 
ing almost to the elbow. 
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In house dresses, or those worn on 
dressy occasions, the waists are very 
much trimmed. Over a tight lining is 
draped in becoming folds the goods or 
perhaps a breadth of silk com} ining 
nicely with the tone of the gown. Some- 
times it is carried around the waist in 
wrinkles resembling those of a huge 
sash. This bodice, of course, must end 
at the armholes, and fs met there with a 
Spencer effect in back and front. This 
style is not recommended for any but 
very slight figures or young, girlish 
forms, 

The style in vogue some years ago 
of piecing out a basque with ribbons is 
here again. At the waist line the bodice 
ends, and as closely as possible ribbons 
graded to give a very pointed effect at 
back and front are attached. Each 
piece is drawn together at the end and a 
ball or cluster of beads added, This 
trimming is very becoming to stout 
ladies, 

Again, long-waisted effects are sought 
and all sorts of vertical strips are intro- 
duced in the front of the corsage. 
Narrow rows of spangles are as popular 
as anything for this purpose. 

Skirts are cut after a simple gored 
pattern, perhaps a little more flaring 
than earlier in the season. These are 
kept in place by stiff canvas and some 
have a single reed in at the bottom. 
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Little girls wear the same styles as 
their mothers. The cut shows a suit of 
red cashmere trimmed with ril bon of the 
same shade. ‘Tlie cloak is like the dress, 
It may be lined with a heavy flinnel of 
the same shade; or prettier still, with 
satin of the same shade, with an inter- 
lining of wadding. The bows of ribbon 
are to be added for especial occasions, 
and may be red velvet ribbon or of a 
narrow satin or grosgrain. The hair 
should be tied with a similar knot. 

A pretty hat to wear with this dress is 
of red, trimmed with a roset of same 
ribbon as on the dress, and a bunch of 
white feathers, or it may be a white hat 
trimmed in white. If the child is young 
it is prettier and more sensible for her to 
have the hat tied under the chin, If 
strings are worn, directly over each ear 
make a large roset. These are pretty 
and very comfortable. 

The dress of maroon is trimmed with 
velvet of the same shade. The skirt is 
cut in a half circle with a bias band at 
the bottom two inches wide. 

The high stock collar and yoke are 
made of pale blue silk. The waved 
revers over the shoulders are graduated 
to a point in the back. ‘Three bands of 
velvet across the front of varying length 
tend to give a taper to the waist. 

The redingote effect in the front of 
the bask adds hight to the figure. This 
dress is well suited for general visiting 
wear. In place of the light yoke may 
be put one of velvet with collar of 
same, 





How to Tell Good Coffee. 


The best way to ascertain whether or 
not coffee has been adulterated is to pour 
cold water on it. If pure it will color 
the water very slightly; if mixed with 
chicory the water will take a brownish 
hue. 





Major Dice, Hall’s Mills, N. Y.: The watch 
keeps good time. 
~ W.N. Lills: I received the watch all right. 
I like it first rate, and I think that it will 
keep time. I am well pleased with 





both watch and paper. 








WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


TOEVERY WOMAWN.— the present, we have 
this offer to make to all readers of The 
Farmhouse ph We will give a full year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FAKMER 
to each friend who will one-half colynn of 
ava e matter within year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or it may be an extension of one 
one in our boc . 

CONDITIONS.—But note this: We shall appl 
at least three tests to every article, viz.: Is it brief 
Is it fresh and bright? Js ts really interesting to 
women? Let intending’ contributors apply these 
testa before sending their-matter. In of topic 
these may cover eve ing of cial interest to 
women, Indifferent, prosy, or stale matter is not 
wanted, We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facts, farcies, and experiences all 
their own; about their housework, fancy work, or 
the training and edugation of their boys and yirla, 

The contribution " bé upon one subject or com- 
posed of short paragraphs on a variety of topics. 
All MS. must be written qn one side of the paper 
only. All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
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A Good Wife. 


EpITOR FARMHOvseE: The power of a wife 
for good or evil is irresistible. A good wife 
is to her husband wisdom and courage, 
strength, hope, and endurance. A bad one is 
confusion, weakness, discomfiture, and de- 
spair. No condition is perfectly hopeless 
when the wife possesses decision, firmness, 
energy, purity, and economy. No spirit can 
long resist bad, domestic influence. Man is 
strong, but his heart is not adamant. Home 
should be to him a place of repose, of peace, 
of cheerfulness, and of comfort; where his 
soul may again renew its strength and vigor 
after being lacerated by the disappointments 
and irritations in the outside world. But if 
at home he is met by bad temper, sullenness, 
complaint, reproaches, discontent, and gloom, 
the spirits are crushed, the heart breaks, and 
he sinks into total despair. 

Oh! that women could realize their power 
over their husband's happiness, it is almost 
absolute. A woman should cultivate with 
the greatest care cheerfulness and good humor; 
these will give beauty to the coarsest face and 
impart charms where charms do not exist. 
We can conceive no more heaven-like circle 
than is embraced within the limits of a happy, 
virtuous, cheerful, home circle, 

With a true wife a husband’s faults should 
be sacred. A woman forgets what is due to 
herself when she condescends to have a fe- 
male confidante in regard to family affairs. 
A wife’s bosom should be the tomb of her 
husband’s failings, and his character valuable 
as his lite. Such a wife will do much for her 
partner in life, for her family, for society, for 


the world. 
“A glance of Heaven to see 
‘To none on earth is given, 
And yeta happy family 
Is but an earlier Heaven. 
HOME INSTRUCTION. 

Many parents forget that their children re- 
ceive their first and most lasting impressions 
in the home. They should be taught that 
life is a battle; it is not simply breathing, 
moving, playing, sleeping, and eating; it isa 
battle from childhood between good and 
evil. 

Above all things, they should ‘be taught to 
make good and useful men and women; yes, 
good men and wompn that we as parents may 
well feel proud of in after years 

The family is the oldest school known. Its 
educating work begins in the mother’s lap. 
The influences of home perpetuate themselves; 
the gentle grace of the mother lives in the 
daughter long after her head is pillowed in 
death, and the fatherly kindness is repeated 
in the courtesy of the son who fills his place; 
while on the other hand, from an unhappy, 
misgoverned, and disordered home will go 
forth young people who will in time make 
other homes miserable and perpetuate the 
sourness and the sadness that made their own 
early lives so wretched. 

Speak kindly in the morning; it will 
lighten the cares of the day. Speak kindly 
at night; it may be e’er morning, some loved 
one may leave thy, fireside forever. Speak 
kindly at all times.—* * 
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How I Treated My Calla. 


Eprrork FARMHOUSE: There is no plant 
that pays one better for a little extra care 
than the calla. My calla bloomed when it 
was only a year old, and has continued 
blooming every year since when I have given 
it the following treatment: The first of No- 
vember I commenced inserting the flower pot 
centaining the calla in warm water daily, 
letting the water come as near the top as 
possible without running over, leaving it in 
the water for half an hour. Then watered the 
plant with warm soapsuds, and once a week 
sprayed with warm water, to which had been 
added a little ammonia. The plant began 
blooming in December, and continued bloom- 
ing until June. 

The first of July I pat the calla to rest by 
laying it down on its side out-of-doors, and 
leaving it entirely to itself until the leaves 
were so dry they became brittle. Then took 
up the calla, shook all the dirt from the bulb, 
and took off all the small bulbs. Then 
washed the pot thoroughly, placed some small 
pebbles in the bottom for drainage, and filled 
with leaf mold, which had been heated in the 
oven until all the insects had been destroyed; 
then repotted and kept the soil quite wet. 
In less than a week one could see it had com- 
menced growingagain. After this I cared for 
it like my fuchsias and geraniums until the 
first of November when I commenced forcing 
as above.—S. K. MAXWELL. . 
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Contentment. 


Eprror FARMHOUSE: Why do we look 
around us and see nothing but discontent- 
ment? We look into a more elaborate home 
than ours, and say with a longing sigh—why 
can’t we live in a home like that? My dear 
reader, have you stopped to think which 
home is the happiest? Look upon those 
worn, discontented, vague faces who occupy 
those ostentatious homes, and think for a 
moment, just a moment, who possesses the 
most happiness? Youdo. Yes, you of the 
middle class; you possess the most happiness 
because you are more contented. Wish not 
for a life you know nothing about. Pray not 
to be like your city sisters; they are not as 
happy asyouare. True happiness reigns only 
with morality and pureness of living. O! 
country girls, be content; you know little of 
the misery that @mhabits the large cities. 
You know little of the impure minds, the un- 
clean thoughts, and the lost souls. 

You have no need to be discontented. You 
can, if you will, make your home one of the 
most pleasant of all homes. Plant flowers, 
subscribe for newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines; buy books with.spare change. You 
must remember to buy none but good books 
and papers, and yoa will find that a day will 
be but as an hour. And last, choose only 
good companions, for it is an old but true 
maxim, that you are known by your com- 
pany. I don’t mean to discard the true of 
heart because they are of humbler birth than 
you. We are all good; that is, if we choose to 
be. Be content, you will have a look of hap- 
piness about you that your discontented sister 
will envy, and by doing so you will ever be 
happy.— SISTER SARA. 


A Woman's Thoughts. 


' 

Eprrok FARMHOUSE: As the title of 
‘AMERICAN FARMER” suggests an idea 
wholly itself, I shall endeavor in my notes on 
housekeeping, gardening, or any of the various 
occupations and results of ‘*‘Woman’s Wis- 
dom’ to portray only how the farmers’ wives, 
plain, homely, methodical, lives are occupied, 
and how we manage our economical and 
systematic affairs to best suit the tastes and 
conveniences of our OWn especial sphere and 
condition. 

I often notice in newspaper departments of 
this sort, in receipes given by contributors 
for cooking meats, soups, cakes, or in the 
matter of styles and fashions, they too often 
require ingredients and materials quite out of 
our reach and mode, and are therefore practi- 
cally useless and of no benefit to us. Betier 














would it be, to know how to make good light 
bread or biscuit, or to cook Irish potatoes, or 
fry a tender beefsteak so that it would be pal- 
atable and invigorating; or, if we should be 
taught that a pretty gingham dress made in 
neat and fashionable style; or, last year’s hat 
trimmed with fresh flowers and the ‘latest ”’ 
colors was quite as healthy and becoming as 
French Omelet or mauve silk and pink taf- 
feta, it would no doubt be fully appreciated 
and followed with more assiduity and con- 
venience, 

But, for fear you will think I am scolding 
a little, and to practice as well as preach, I 
will give you some of my methods of cooking 
that best and most generally used vegetable 
of all the farm products, viz., the Irish potato. 

This most excellent tuber can be made a 
rich and nutritious dish, or it can be rendered 
sodden, tasteless, anhealthy, and undesirable; 
and indeed, when we begin to use the first of 
the new crop each season, itis often unripe, 
and consequently if boiled will be heavy, sod- 
den, and without the natural rich flavor it 
possesses when fully matured. Soat this stage 
of its growth my favorite way of preparing it 
is by scraping off the thin, tender skin and 
slicing fine and placing in a hot skillet in 
which a spoonful or two of lard or butter is 
melted; sprinkle a little salt among the pieces, 
cover over and let fry until a brown crust is 
formed on the bottom next the skillet, then 
take a tableknife or cake lifter and stir well 
and pour a little water in it, just enough to 
produce a thorough steaming; replace the 
cover, and in 10 minutes your potatoes are 
well done and ready to serve. 

Later in the season, when they become well 
grown and ripened, we like them boiled for 
breakfast without paring, and to do this with 
the best effect I always shave a thin slice off 
both ends and put them in a kettle contain- 
ing cold water, then boil until they are 
sufficiently done to admit a fork tine easily, 
as the skin bursts open; then pour off all the 
water, replace the kettle on the stove un- 
covered and without removing the potatoes 
until the steam escapes, and they become 
dry; then serve whole, each guest peeling 
and preparing them with salt, pepper, and 
butter, or gravy, as suits his taste. If they 
are of the variety of the Early Rose or Nes- 
honic or Peachblow, and prepared in this 
way, I am confident you will always find 
them rich, dry, and mealy, and so fine that 
the most fastidious taste can but relish 
them. . 

For dinner, which we farmers always par- 
take at midday, the easiest and most com- 
mon mode of cooking them is to peel and 
slice lengthwise in halves only, and_ boil 
with meat; or if not convenient to do this, 
simply peel and boil plain, and after draining 
season with salt, sweet cream, and butter or 
gravy from smoked ham or bacon; mash 
well and serve hot. 

For supper, a favorite way, and to many 
tastes the choicest of all, is to bake in a 
moderateoven. I prepare them for baking the 
same as I do for the breakfast boil; then 
brush the floor of my oven clean and lay them 
in without a pan or vessel of any kind. I 
think by clipping the ends off it gives the 
steam produced by the natural moisture of 
the bulb a chance to escape, and thus prevents 
soddenness. There are many other ways of 
preparing this favorite food of the ‘‘ Mickeys” 
and the farmer; but to be briet, I will omit 
any other, as also the manner in which they 
should be grown, the kind of soil, ete., all of 
which must be admitted is a great factor in 
producing a good, culinary result; but which 
may be considered a little out of our(?) line, 
a “really interesting to women,’’—M., 
M. B. 





A Comfortable Meal. 


The Sunday morning breakfast should 
be the essentially cozy meal of the week. 
All meals at home should be entertain- 
ing and happy. Mental food should be 
passed around as well as good things to 
eat; but on Sunday morning the hus- 
band is not in a hurry to start to the 
field, or the children need not be hurried 
off to school. Every member of the 
family is at the board and there are not 
visitors present and all have time to be 
genial. 

The table should be prettily arranged, 
the best china should be used, and there 
should be a centerpiece. If there are 
daughters old enough to lend a _ helping 
hand to domestic doings, they should be 
taught to feel a special interest in the 
preparation of this repast. 

The tollowing menu is given as a sug- 
gestion, as it includes something that 
everybody likes, and is simple enough in 
cookery and serving: 

Fruit. 
Mutton Chop 
Rolls. 


Coffee. 
Spanish Omelet. 
Butter. 
Doughnuts. 

Have your chops nicely trimmed and 
broil over a quick fire; serve with a few 
thin rashers of bacon, broiled, and garn- 
ish the dish with sprigs of parsley. 

To make a Spanish omelet beat the 
eggs as fora plain omelet. If you are 
using six eggs, take one large tomato, 
peel it, and put it in a chopping bowl 
with a green pepper, a small onion, a 
sprig or two of parsley, and a stick of 
celery. Chop all up fine and put ina 
stewpan with a little salt and let them 
simmer over the fire a couple of minutes. 
Put the beaten eggs in the omelet pan, 
and as soon as they begin to cook add 
the chopped vegetables. 

Be sure that the coffee is clear and 
hot, and serve with cream. 

Garnish the bill of fare with pleasant 
chatter. 


To Keep Table Fruit. 


Table fruit will keep twice as long if 
it is kept in separate lots. Contact 
hastens decay. One bad apple will spoil 
a barrel. It will pay the housewife to 
have the peaches, plums, oranges, lemons 
and other small fruit wrapped in paper 
when they come from the market and to 
separate the bunches of grapes. Street 
venders preserve them by hangirg them 
up in a cool place. The next best plan 
is to lay them on a large platter or in 
kitchen saucers, with space between. 
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GUIPURE LACE. 


Take a strip of the linen 3 inches 
wide. Beginving a half inch from the 
edge, draw 12 threads the length of the 
strip, leave 3 threads, draw 12 more, and 
proceed in this way until you have 7 
— spaces, leaving 3 threads between 
each, 

Then draw the short way, a few threads 
at a time, as you work, drawing 12 and 
leaving 3, as before, being careful not 


to draw through the plain part at top 
and bottom. Overcast all the loose 
threads and buttonhole stitch over 2 
threads across the top, next to the lace, 
and around the points. After the work 
is done the linen is to be cut away. 


The crash must be put in a frame, in 
order to keep it straight while working. 
The stitches given in this model are very 
simple, and can be easily worked from 
the illustration. 

Any of the antique or guipure lace 
patterns can be made in this way by 
those who find it difficult to make the 
netted foundation. 


A CATCH-ALL, 


Another novelty is a catch-all in um- 
brella shape. It is very quaint as well 
as pretty, and best of all, combines utility 
with beauty. The model from which the 
drawing was made is 26 inches in 
diameter, but if you prefer it can be 
either larger or smaller, so long as the 
stick is kept of proportionate length. 

The best material is either figured 
India silk or embroidered linen for the 

outside and plain 

India silk for the 

lining. For the 

stick use a little 

boy’s cane, which 

provides a good 

handle and is of 

the correct length 

for the 26-inch 

cover. Cut the 

material in a perfect 

» disk, then line it 

neatly, and bind the 

edge, as well as a 

small round hole 

cut exactly in the 

center. Slip the 

cane through the 

hole, and make it 

fast at the right 

spot by driving a 

tiny tack through 

the silk into the 

wood, When that 

is done, fold the cover in deep full pleats 

and tack the edge of each fast to the 

stick in such a manner as to give the im- 

pression of a closed umbrella. ‘Tie a 

handsome ribbon bow at the point repre- 

senting the ferrule and another on the 

handle where the pleats meet. When 

hung upon the wall the pockets will fall 

open, and will so offer easy and ample 

storing places for the hundred objects 

that find their way into convenient bags. 

If the bound edge seems too plain, and 

you like more trimming, add a full quill- 

ing uf ribbon, or sew on some handsome 

gold braid. But whether you add this 

final touch or not, you may be sure that 

the catch-all will be in itself a reward for 

all your work, As a gift it will be sure 

to please and. to win commendation for 

itself as well as hearty thanks for its 
maker. 

A PICTURE HOLDER. 


A panel arrangement for holding 
pictures that is easy to carry in travel- 
ing is always a desirable possession. 

You require some heavy cardboard, 
some glue, a sheet of wadding, and some 
pretty fabric for the outside. 

Cut six triangular pieces of cardboard 
the desired size. From the center of 
three cut out heart-shaped pieces large 
enough to disclose the face on the photo- 
graph. Cover the front pieces with a 
layer of wadding, and then put on the 
flowered China silk, or whatever you are 
to have for the covering. 

In cutting the wadding and silk leave a 
turn of three-quar- 
ters of an inch all 
around. After the 
cutting has all been 
accurately done get 
the glue ready, of 
an even  consist- 
ency, and fasten the 
silk and wadding | 
to both back and Bah “ANN 
front. Be careful ,.\j)))),.Quuy })) 
to nick the covering !|\\\\ 
evenly around the | )\\ 
curved lines so as to | 
insure a smooth fit. \\\\ 
After gluing mate- \' 
rials together place 
each of the six 
pieces under a heavy 
weights. Let them 
remain for 24 hours, 
then tack together 
securely at each core 
ner. 

Put the point of one in the center of 
the top line of the one below, and so on 
till all are tacked together. Make a 
loop of narrow ribbon at the top by 
which to hang it. 

The length of the string of these pict- 
ures will vary according to the number 
of friends you may wish to see about 
you. 
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For the Home Table. 

SCALLOPED TURKEY. 
Chop cold turkey, butter a dish, put 
a layer of bread crumbs in the bottom, 
then a layer of oysters; season with bits 
of butter, salt and pepper, then cover 
with a layer of turkey. Continue alter- 
nating in this way until the dish is full, 
having the last layer of crumbs. Pour 
over the whole a cream sauce made of 
one tablespoonful of butter, the same 
amount of flour, and a cupful of cream 
or rich milk. Cover closely and bake 

in a moderate oven 20 minutes. 

CHICKEN FRICASSEE. 


Many families like a fricassee. Pre- 
pare as for frying. Cut the breast in 





four portions. Put all in a kettle with 
just enough hot water to cook. When 


about half done add half a cup of butter. 
Keep covered and stew slowly until ten- 
der. Add half a cup of sweet cream. 
Pour out in a hot tureen and serve in 
individual dishes, allowing two pieces of 
chicken and some of the gravy for each 
person. 
GOOD SANDWICITES. 


Use only the best bread, fresh cut and 
not over a day old. Use only boiled 
chicken, cold, of course. Chop fine, then 
rub to a paste with a spoon. Add to 
each cupful a little salt and two table 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Hutter the 
bread and slice thin. Butter the loaf 
each time before cutting off the slice. 
Spread with the chicken paste, put two 
slices together and cut to fancy shapesif 
you like, 


GELATINE LOAVES. 


Dress and cut up one large chicken, 
boil not in too much water until very 
tender, so that the bones will come out 
easily. Season with salt. Skim out the 
chicken to cool. Chop the meat fine, 
discarding all skin. Dissolve half a box 
of gelatine in cold water, and when dis- 
solved pour over it a pint, or as much as 
you wish, of the rich liquor in which the 
chicken was cooked. Pour a few spoon- 
fuls of hot butter over the chopped 
chicken, then add the gelatine and mix. 
Pour all in a buttered loaf mold. After 
it is cold set in the icebox until the next 
day, when it can be turned out fo¥ 
slicing. 

STEWED KIDNEYS. 

Split the kidneys in halves; trim oft 
with a sharp-pointed knife as carefully 
as possible the sinews and fat that are 
inside. Now cut the kidneys into small 
pieces, put in a stewing-pan, cover with 
cold water, stand on a moderate fire and 
bring almost to boiling point. Drain 
this water off, cover with fresh cold water 
and heat again. Do this three times, 
each time being careful that it does not 
boil, or the kidney will be hard and 
tough. Put one tablespoonful of butter 
in a frying-pan and stir until a nice 


‘brown; then add one tablespoonful of 


flour and a half pint of stock or boiling 
water. Stir constantly with a wooden 
spoon until it boils. Now add one 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 
one tablespoonful of mushroom catsup, 
salt and pepper and the kidney. Stir 
again until the kidney is thoroughly 
heated, take from the fire. 


POTATO SALAD, 


Take 10 medium-sized cold potatoes 
and one small onion, chopped fine—the 
onion very fine; half'a dozen hard boiled 
eggs, the white chopped fine; mash the 
yolks and add to them one teaspoon each 
of ground mustard and sugar, one table- 
spoon of melted butter, some salt and 
pepper. Rub all together well and put 
into the potatoes, with half a cup {of 
vinegar. Then chop up stalks of celery 
to about the same quantity of the 
chopped potatoes and mix in. Slice a 
few more boiled eggs and lay on to 
and garnish the edge of the dish with 
celery tops. 

HAM OMELET. 


Two tablespoonfuls minced ham, two 
eggs, a breakfast cup of milk, a heaped 
teaspoonful of parsley, the same of 
minced onion; beat the eggs thoroughly, 
stir all well together; melt one ounce 
butter in a frying-pan, when nearly 
boiling pour in the mixture, and stir till 
it begins to set. Serve. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELA, 


A half pound of grated chocolate 
mixed thoroughly with one pint of milk ; 
add three pounds of coarse brown sugar, 
and put it on the stove. From the time 
it begins to cook, let it boil hard for an 
hour. It must be stirred continually 
while cooking. Fifteen minutes before 
it is taken from the fire, put in a quarter 
of a pound of butter; after it is taken 
from the fire, flavor highly with vanilla, 
and pour into shallow dishes; when it 
begins to cool, cut into small squares. 

APPLE CHARLOTTE 


Six large apples, half box of gelatine, 
one pint of cream, sugar to taste. Pare 
and steam the apples until tender, then 
press them through a colander and add 
sugar. Cover the gelatine with cold 
water and soak a half hour, then add it 
to the hot apples; stir until dissolved. 
Now pour this into a tin basin, stand 
the basin in a pan of ice water, and stir 
continually until the mixture begins to 
thicken; then add quickly and care- 
fully the cream, whipped. Turn in a 
fancy pudding mold, and stand in a 
cold place to harden. This will serve 
eight persons. 

RICE GRIDDLE CAKES. 


One cup of boiled rice, two eggs, about 
two and a half cups of flour, one pint of 
milk, half cup of yeast or half a com- 

ressed cake, one large teaspoonful of 
salt. Scald the milk, stand to one side 
until cold; then add the yeast, salt, flour 
and rice; beat continuously for three 
minutes, cover, aud stand in a warm 
place until morning. In the moming 
beat the eggs sepasately until light; add 
first the yolks, then the whites; mix thor- 
oughly ; let stand 15 minutes, and bake 
on a hot griddle. The griddle should 
always be placed on the back part of the 
range over night, to heat gradually. 

RICE PUDDING. 

One coffeecup of rice, two quarts of 
milk, eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, butter the size of an 
egg, melted ; nutmeg and cinnamon to 
taste. Wash and pick over rice, and 
soak in one pint of the milk two hours, 
Then add the rest of the milk, the sugar, 
salt, butter and spice. Bake two hours 
and eat cold. 





Gentle Hint. 


Don't take the duster and move the 
the dust from the piano to the table, and 
the dust of the piano and table to the 
desk, carrying the accumulation from one 
piece to another around the room. ‘The 
girl who does this finally tucks the dust- 
cloth behind the bookease. Shake the 
duster to free from the dust of each sirgle 





piece. 
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The Egg Season. 

- the time of the year when eggs | 
ros at this season | 
lozen in the Spring. | 
he put forth to se- 
- when they pay. Don’t over- 
wis and keep them warm, | 
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vood digestion, They 
fod a good warm mash in the 
and be made to serateh during 
for the gran food among the 
i the scratching bin. Fowls that 
+ thus occupied are not as liable 
.« the lazy bird, who idles her 
roosts or in the corner all 
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three ¢ 
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Dry Yards. 
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Open Sheds. 
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the poultry business. A shed 12 
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CAPONIZING, 


of Interest to Those Who Con- 


template the Art. 
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Fia. 1, 


>wean. By doing this you 
is to resume laying in a 
«ter hatching her brood. 
'¢ 18 easily learned and sue- 
rf rm d by amateurs by fol- 
Ok directions, but more quickly 
“tactorily by witnessing the op- 
Birds apparently suffer but 
the operation, and the 
it. Of loss is small, Birds thus 
d Brow longer in frame, mature 
come quict and contented, do 
\ or fight, and their flesh remains 
id tencer, Those weighing two 
«nd less are most easily and safely 
ed, but the larger the birds, pro- 

) Lave Lot commenced to crow 


r ive 


recover. The only 
birds that die under the operation are 
those that have developed combs. The 
old Chinese tools, when their use are 
understood, are found very satisfactory. 

In caponizing, to avoid making slips 
requires care and some experience on the 
part of the operator, He must have a 
good chance to work, with plenty of sun- 
light and the chickens well emptied of 
food. Chicks that weigh one to two 





FI@. 2, 


pounds are the best: Keep them from 
food for 30 hours and you will have the 
best chance for success. Never try to 
caponize chicks with {ull intestines, as it 
takes more time, and the chances of suc- 
cess are not so good, 

Supposing now that you have plenty 
of sunlight and your chicks well emptied 
of food; next have a flour barrel with 
the head uppermost, then take two strings 
with a slip noose at each end; fasten a 
half brick at other end of each string, 
tie one end around the legs and drop the 
brick over one side of the barrel. Tie 
the other string around the wings close 
to the back of the bird, then drop the 
other brick over the other side of the 
barrel, as shown in Fig. 1. 





Fia. 3. 


You now have the chicken on its left 
side ready for the operation. Pick all 


best indicator of a fowl’s health is | the feathers from over the last rib to the 
mb. When you see a bright red hip bone, then wet the feathers around 
cmb it is a sure sign that the fowl is | this spot with ice water, Phis chills the 
not only in good health, but also in | part, thus preventing undue pain, and 
You are sure to see | 


keeps all stray feathers out of the way. 
Now put your forefinger on the hip bone 
across the flank to the first rib, then 
introduce your knife between the two 
first ribs, as shown in Fig. 2, and cut 
down and forward to the end of the ribs, 
then turn the knife and cut up between 
these ribs to near the backbone, put in 
the spreaders and open the ribs. (See 


| Fig. 3.) Take the spreader between the 





Fig. 4, 
thumb and first finger, press it until the 


two ends come together. Then insert the 
hooked ends in the incision, making sure 
to have the hooks between the ribs. 
Hold the spreader in position with the 
left hand. Take up the knife again. 
(See Fig. 4.) 

Increase the opening by cutting toward 
the backbone, and forward on a line be- 
tween the ribs, until it is large enough 
to admit the free passage of the scoop 
twister. Care must be taken not to go 


too near the backbone, and always cut 
on a line with the veins instead of cross- 
(See Fig. 5.) 


ing them. 





Fra. 5. 


With the hook end tear open the thin 
skin until you have the right testicle well 
in view, and plenty large enough to press 
the scoop twister through. ‘This hook 
must be “used with care, or you may 
puncture an artery or the bowels. Take 
the probe in your left hand. With the 
ring handle push the bowels aside, and 
just below you will see the left testicle. 
Introduce the scoop twister with your 
right hand. (See Fig. 6.) Catch the 
lower or left testicle endways in the 
scoop. Then begin to twist the testicle 
off. Now remove the right or upper 
testicle, same asthe left. The left testicle 





Fia. 6. 


should always be taken out first, as it is 
the hardest to remove. If all right after 
the -operation, they--generally have a 
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There is no differenee. in their food 
from other fowls after the first few da 

They, of course, are without food from 24 
to 36 hours before being operated upon, 
therefore are very hungry. . They should 
be fed very sparingly for the first‘day or 
two on scalded cornmeal with a little 
salt, then you can give them. more. 
After a week give them plenty of food ; 
you will find them very ravenous for a 
month or two, then they gradually ease 





PLYMOUTH ROCK 
CAPON, 


PLYMOUTH ROOK 
(Same age.) COCKEREL, 


up and eat considerably less. If the 

are confined give them some bonemeal, 
broken clam and oyster. shells, -They 
should have plenty of the best water you 
have. Do not allow them to drink from 
dirty puddles or stagnant ponds, which 
give them a bad flavor, beside causing 
them to die. 


a 


A Wrong Idea, 
A number of farmers are of the opin- 
ion that keeping poultry is only a mat- 
ter of habit and convenience ‘to them. 
From a force of habit in their surround- 
ings they feel obliged to keep a few hens, 
and never give a thought to them other- 
wise than a convenience on the fam, A 
great mistake is made by these conclus 
ions, and if they would stop and think 
of what has been and is being done with 
the business hen, I am confident they 
would not have this wrong idea of the 
poultry business) Many farmers are 
realizing dollars to-day through their 
attention to the poultry business. When 
we know that each hen should give a 
net profit of at least $2 a year, and then 
multiply this by the number of hens 
that could be kept, it does not take long 
to form a conclusion. Add to your in- 
come the amount that you could realize 
by attention to your fowls, and you will 
be surprised at the result. A careful 
thought on this subject will be to-your 
ad vautage. 





“~~ 





Convicts to Raise Cotton. 


The Arkansas Board of Penitentiary 
Commissioners concluded to make a con- 
tract with Austin Corbin & Co., of New 
York, to work 400 State convicts on the 
Sunnyside plantation. It is understood 
that the convicts are to be clothed, fed, 
guarded and to receive medical attention 
trom the State. : 

The owners of the plantation are to 
furnish quarters, a general superintend- 
ent and give half of the crop to the 
State. On days when convicts cannot 
work (Sundays excepted) they are te re- 
ceive 50‘cents a day. The company is 
to advance $2,500 a month to feed the 
convicts until a crop is raised. 

Sunnyside plantation is the finest and 
best equipped cotton farm in the South, 
and includes about 12,000 acres, 3,800 
now in cultivation, on a beautiful island, , 
about 30 miles long, in Lake Chieot,......, 

It was purchased by Austin Corbin & 
Co, and Count Ravignac, of France, 
some years ago, and they have, it is said, 
spent $1,000,000 on it. It is furnished 
with 200 fine tenement houses, ideal 
homes for superintendents, managers and 
bosses, and implements of agriculture of 
the latest improved patterns. The Gov- 
ernor thinks the experiment will prove 
profitable to the State. 


- 
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Sugar Items, 


Prof. H. W. Wiley, of the Agricult- 
ural Department, believes that sorghum 
cane is to be the great sugar producer, 
and has a magnificent future before it. 
For the arid regions of the West he 
thinks it especially fitted, as it has a 
wonderful capacity for resisting drouth. 
Its crop of 14 or 15 bushels of seed per 
acre now sells in the localities. where 
grown at $1.25 per bushel for sowing 
crops for fodder, and in this way it pro- 
duces a double profit. 

It is telegraphed from Omaha that 
Count Lubinski and other Polish capi- 
talists have been there for months in- 
vestigating the beet sugar industry with 
the view of éstnblishing large factories. 
They have decided to establish a factory 
and a refinery at a cost of $1,500,000, 
and will bring over a colony of Polish 
beet sugar farmers. 








Much attention is being given to the 
cultivation of asparagus by gardeners, 
and although the amount of ground de- 
voted to it has increased greatly during 
the past few years, still the demand for 
it seems to be as far from being supplied 
as ever. 


—_—-s 














**Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 









Purify the blood and, 
thus, go to the root 
of many maladies. 
25 cents a box. 
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THE MARKETS. 
q © sins : 
: * i = 
- Review of the: Fortnight, 
. dor 
Bradstreet reports whe if, afloat and abroad 
1,632,000 ; that the world’s 


visible decreased 1, 

American visible in 
Exports from all portswhoat and flour equal 

407,000; corn, 53,000:i-"Phe Chicago Herald 
says of 50 estimates ofWhat the Government 
report, due soon, will ‘likely show one-third 
of them think the crop will equal 400,000,000 
bushels, while the balanve average 415,000,000 
bushels, Primary receipts were 448,000 
against 823,000 last season; Winter wheat re- 
ceipts were 93,160 against 88,334 last year; 
shipments, 17,345. 

The cotton market has suffered from the 
unexpected quantities which keep coming in 
sight, and which go far toward confirming the 
bear estimates that the total crop may reach 
7,750,000 bales. The Southern planters are 
notoriously inexact as to the quantities of 
cotton they make, and this has led to reports 
from that section to be received cautiously. 
All the leading authorities point to the fact 
that the best information they could get in 
the past has frequently. led them to, wrong 
conclusions. One lead house after giving 
its estimate of 7,400, bales, says: ‘‘We 
incline decidedly to the belief that the crop 
will fall below our estimate.”’ The market 
continues to act as if the large crop theories 
were not accepted, and in view of the move- 
ment has shown surprising stability to-day. 
The information as to the lintage of this crop 
includes the Agricultural Department’s aver- 
age of 150 pounds of lint per acre; Latham, 
Alexander & Co.’s estimate of 165 pounds per 
acre, with Bradstreet’s estimating about the 
same production of lint, and lastly, Atwood, 
Violett & Co.’s average estimate of 166 
pounds per acre. To sustain Neill Brothers 
acreage requires 175 pounds per acre to make 
_& crop of 7,000,000 of average weight per bale. 
Thus it would require 195 pounds of lift per 
acre to justify Neill’s estimate of 7,750,000 
bales. The future of the market turns on the 
‘future movement, and the bulls insist upon 
believing that with the beginning of the new 
year there will be an abrupt falling off in re- 
ceipts. The estimated receipts for this week, 
270,000 bales, against 290,000 bales last week, 
and 100,000 bales last year. New Orleans re- 
ceipts for to-morrow are estimated at 13,000 
tp 14,000 bales, against 11,896 bales last week, 
and 12,901 bales last year. 

The American Wool. gud Cotton Reporter 
says: The year of 1893 will go into history as 
the most remarkable which the wool interests 
of the United States have ever experienced. 
Never in the history of the wool market have 
the prices for domestic Wools ruled so low as 
during 1893. The decline in fleece wools 
since Jan. 1 has averaged fully 20 per cent. 
The course of the scoured wool market shows 
@ greater decline than any other, unless it be 
pulled wools, which have shrunk in value 
fully 334 per cent., and, have sold nearer a 
free wool basis than ay other staple in the 
market. Territory wools show about 33} per 
cent. shrinkage, oat et on Jan. 1 quo- 
tations, but a 35 cent. depreciation is 
shown between Ma th 1 and to-day’s values 
on’ some of these woola In foreign wools 
there has not been experiehced so manifest a 
@eclive, the market having not had to depend 
on the United Stated, as in the case of do- 
mestic wools. However, Jan. 1, 1893, found 
average combing Avtéstraljan, worth 70a73, 
which to-day can be bought for 62a63. 

Last week C. A. King & Co., of Toledo, O., 
made their annual ¢anvags of the Winter 
wheat districts. They received replies from 
3,384 grain men and millers in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, and Missouri, 
which raise et Yaak the entire Winter 
wheat crop. Each feports a smnaller 
acteage than last year, Michigan, has nearly 
one-fourth less, Missgnri~ one-filth—these 
showing the greatest decrease, 

: The crop goes into Wintering in good con- 
dition. Some sections say it was little dry 
for the late sown. Six hundred and .thirty- 
five report the prospect excellent, 1,239 good, 
1,014 fair, 383 poor, and only 75 say it has a 
very poor start. 

The reports show that about three-eighths 
of the 1893 wheat crop, which wasa short one, 
still remains in farmers’, dealers’ and interior 
millers’ hands in the six States. 

Half of the reports say that the reserves are 
‘about the same asa year ago. Ohio has a 


‘bushels; that the 
97,000 bushels. 


‘much, Illinois a trifle less, while Kansas and 
Missouri have somewhat less. Kansas and 
Missouri have only enough to supply their 
local mills until next harvest. Michigan and 
Illinois will grind most of their surplus, and 
Ohio and Indiana have a fair surplus for 
shipment. 

Less than a quarter of, the cloverseed crop 
remains unmarketed, Most of the sections 
which report fair stock say it will be needed 
at home. The reports gay the crop has turned 
out a trifle better than was expected, es- 
pecially in Ohio, whieh has the largest crop. 


Wool. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—The market during 
the last week has continued very dull. The 
usual holiday aputby bas been intensified by the 
extremely unsatisfactory condition of the trade 
in woolen goods. Manufacturers who have so 
long pursued the policy of buying only for 
actual wants are more than ever disinclined to 
change their method of operating, now that the 
tariff? bill is so soon to come up for action in 
Congress. Stocks of wool, and especially of 
‘Territorial clips, are generally larger than they 
were a year ago; and holders are anxious to 
reilize. The market, therefore, is weak and un- 
settled; but, in the absence of demand, values 
are largely nominal. Outside prices are hard.to 
reach, and wools are freely offered on that basis; 
but it is difficult to determine the extent to 
which asking rates would be shaded to large 
buy ers, because the latter show no disposition 
to take hold, The curtailment of production in 
the lust few months hus been so great that con- 
sumption has certainly made considerable in- 
rouds upon the stocks of goods and made-up 
clothing throughout the country. This fact 
should lead to sume early improvement in the 
demand for woolen goods for near requirements; 
and in that event holders of wool naturally look 
for a moderate enlargement of the outlet for 
the stuple early inthe new year. At the mo- 
ment, cowever, trade is dull.to the point of 
st: gnation, and the following range of quota- 
thons must be revarded as to a great extent 

ominal, e quote: 
Onio, ei ivunia, and West Virginia 
washed—XX and abeve, 23; X and above, 22; 
medium, 24; quarter-blgod, 23; common, 22, 

New York, Michigaft, Wisconsin, etc.—Fine, 

21; medium, — quarter-blood, 23; com- 
mon, 2la22z; tags, 10al5.._: 

Wushed Combing and Delaine—Fine Delaine 
Ohio, 25; do do Michig&in c., 21a23; medium, 
25;. quarter, 24; low, 22az3. 's 

Unwashed—Fine, lial J 
18: common and burry, ]14ald; tags, 7al0. 

Combing—Medium, 19220; ‘qua:ter-blood, 18a 
194; low, 18. ney 

Colorado, Utah, Idaho, aad Wyoming—Fin 
9nll; medium, 12al4; oe eotium, 10ai2; Fal 
clips, 8al0. Heavy sa wools, 2 to 3 less. 

Montana, oo= ing, 12414; do medium, 13al5; 
thedium, 14alé6. : 

Kansas, Nebraska North and South Dakota— 
Fine, eg one mediu he medium, l4al5; 
uaurter, l5al6; common) 4 . 
q New Mexican—Choiga; improved, 15a16; aver- 

age, 1315; course, al4, 

Arizona—Fine, 8a9}'' fine medium, 10all; 
medium, 1lal3, Heavy? sanded wools, 2 to 3 
less. ' a 
i Texas vant, ee medium, 12a14; coarse, lla 

; Fu.l clips, 7a ° 

Yashington and Orégon—Eastern, fine, 12al4; 
qo heavy fine, 8410; dp tedjum, l4al5; Valley, 
©. 1, léal?; do No. 2 lWal?; do No. 3, 15a16. 

Nevada—Fine, average, }i11; do choice, lla 
13; medium, average, lsal4; do choice, I4al5. 
_Oulifornia—Spring. Nortbern, free, lsal6; do 
middle country, 12a18; do Southern, free, 10a12; 





medium, 18; quarter, 


do burry and defective, 8810. 

Pulled—City Merino, 16a20; do = and 
lambs, 20a23; Western super and lambs, 18820, 
shearings, 8al2. 


Cotton. 


New York, Dec. 29.—The following shows the 
average of prices: 





Month. Open. High. Low. Close. 
January ...... 7.55 a 7.65 7.65 
February....-. 7.64 7.67 7.60 7.60 
March....+ «++ 7.73 q.76 7.68 7.73 
APPil..scccccoee - 7-3 ry 1-3 < 

ie eeeeeenee . e . . 
ie pace 7.09 7.99 7.99 7.99 
TUsYs..0c.c000s 7.58 7.58 7.58 7. 


LIVER Dec. 29.—Cotton—American mid- 
dling, 1. m, c. January, 4 9-4ad_10-64; January 
and February, 49-Gia4 10-61; February and 
March, 4 11-65, buyers: March and April, 4 13-04 





} buyers; April and Muy, 4 li-Gta4 15-64; May a 
June, 4 ad 17-64; June and July, 4 4 19- 


‘trifle more, Indiana and Michigan fully as, 


420-44, buyers; Augustand 
yers; futuresclosed steady 


Grain. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 299.—The following shows the 


range of prices: - 
Open. High. Low. C'ose. 


BEA aéguesponas. “4 647 
Wheat. ; DOF sb ackedcvece 


Corn... 13 


MOT sis cccccee 
Oats... j January.,.... 
Pork.. 


64; Jul and. Aug 
September, ary Ay 
at the advance. , 


. 
7 
. 


enak& 
ESEQUESS 


BigBees. 
#222 


BEN hsbc c0ces 
Junuary. sis. 
SRBT «- <etnesans 
January...... 

» CEEEEERELET) 
January...... 

BV seccevecese 
. NEw YorK, Dec. 20,—~Wheat—S 
firmer; fairly active for export. 

ore, and elevator, 6540654; ‘afloat, 67; f. 0. b., 

ae ungraded, red, 6va66#; No, ty Northern, 
Ti. Options were fairly active and closed firm 
at iat advance on higher West und free cover- 
ng by shorts. rd most active. No. 2, red, 

anuary, closed ; February, —; March, 68%; 

ay, 704; December, 654. 

Corn—Spot firm; quiet, No. 2, elevator, 424; 
oneet, a43); ungraded, mized, Gast; steamer, 
mixed, 42}. Options were very dul + lower 
to i up; steady and without feature. May most 
active. December, 424; January, 42}; Febru- 


ary, 424; March, 434; May, 444 
a t quiet; firmer. 
higher, ¢ osing. firm. Junuary, 33}; February 
i May, 848; No. 2, white, February, 36}. Spo 
~ es. NO, 2, 33§a334; No. 2, white, ’44a35; No. 2, 
bd Oy Dba; No. 8, ba No. 3, white, 323233; 
cetorn, daa; w ite, do 35a40; white, 


mix 
State, boa 
Cattle Markets. 


| New Yor«, Deo. 29.—Beeves—Market slow 
and prices a shade easier. Calves—Vealg active 

nd higher; all other.kinds steady. Sheep and 
ambs—Sheep, steady: good lamba active and 
higher; sheep. 2.00a8.00; lambs at 4.00a5.U0 for 
+ + ao to prime. Hogs—Market steady at 5.25 


CuroaGo, Dec. 20.—Cattle—Market steady. 
Common to extra steers, 3,15a6.00; stockers and 
feeders, 2.2548.05;- cows and bulls, 1.25a3.50; 
calves, 2.25a6.00,. Hogs—Market strong; beavy. 


5.00a5.40; common to choice mixed, 


oats 
ReeRReisiz 


RaRRE 





eee 


No. 2, red, 


” Options dull, tat 


hoice assort 5.35a5.40; light, 5.05a5.30; pigs, 
f25un20 Sheep—Market’ steady; inferior to 
choice, 1.00a3.50; lambe,275a470.. 

= Horse Market. 

'HICAGO, Dec. 31.—There was a better feeli 
at Saturday’ssale; bidding was brisk, and ever. 
thing taken at value. No change in prices. 
We quote expressers and heavy dratters, $100 to 
ts 1,100-pound to 1,300-pound chunks, $70 to 

15; ters, 10, $8. 900-pound to 1,100- 
pound chunks, to These prices are for 
sound horses toeight years old, well broken 


and in good flesh, 









Description, H : i 2 
3 
- ie} ee 
Road horse, bay....+. «».-5 154 1,050 $120 00 
Rvad horse, Veovors ove? 16 1,025 115 00 
horse, Day...... ....5 15 1,050 2250 
Couch team, brown.. 5 & 158 2400 23000 
Coach horse, black... .... 16 «41.250 «6127 
Coach horse, brown.. «...6 16 1275 142 50 
Beas aieneg te BS 
T, oe eee a 
Gents’ driver, chest: 
DUt. +... seeeevevevere 6 16 1,080 102 50 
Gents’ driver, bay.... ....6 1,000 70 00 
xpress horse, brown ....5 1 1,450 11000 
Express horse, gray.......7 16 1,500 117 50 
Express horse, gray.. .. .6 16 1,52 187 30 
—_ express horses, 
era é0 50 15g «468,100 325 00 
Draft horse, gray.... 16 = 1,600 92 50 
Draft horse, bay..... 16 «61,600 1200 
Draft horse, bay...... 16 84861650 12000 
Draft horse, brown.. 16} 1,600 11500 
Draft horse, black.... .. 16 1,700 16350 
Draft horse, gray.... ....4 16 1,625 13000 
Span draft horses, 7 
BFASs 20000 Weane venene 5 8,000 275 00 
One load 33 horses, common. bd eseess $1,395 00 
One load 22 horses, mixed. ... » 1,867 
One load 27 horses, mixed.... +» 8,437 50 


Produce. 
New York, Dec. 27, 1893. 

Befns $ and Peas—Supplies are moderate, how- 
ever, and the absence of any pressure to sell 
tends to keep values about as previously quoted. 
Green peas slightly favor the buyer. ans, 
marrow, choice, per bushel, 2.50; fair to good, 
2.25a2.40; mediums, 1.80; pea, 1.75; white kidne bs 
2.10a2.20; red kidney, choice, 2.35a2.45; do fair tS 
good, 282.15; black turtle soup, 2 15u2.25; yellow 
eye, 2.10; California iima (601b), 1.60a1.65; foreign 
marrow, 2.20u2.25; do, medium, 1.55a1.60; green 
Paes macrele, 1.20; do, bags, 1.12}a1.15; do, Scutch, 


Butter—Quite heavy receipts, considerable 
accumulations of fresh butter and an extremely 
dul) trade combined to weaken the market on 
allsorts. Receivers became anxious to move 
more stock, and prices for most classes of goods 
were less ofan object than to find buyers. rly 
inthe day there were free offerings of_ extra 
Western creamery at 28, but the inabilityto effect 
important sales at that led to a shading to 274 
on some of the fancy marks, choice quality sell- 
ing down to 2%5a26, and fair to pretty good at 22a 
24. Held creamery found no favor with most 
buyers, and comparatively little attention was 
given State dairy butter. Imitation creamery 
and fresh factory arrived freely and were 
offered alittle cheaper. Creamery, State, 22a26}; 
do Western extra, 27}a28: do firsts, 25a263; do 
seconds, 22a24; thirds, 20a21; do June make, 
extras, 24025; do seconds to firsts 20a23; State 
dairy, half-firkin, tubs and pails, extras, 253026; 
do firsts, 24235; do seconds, 2la23; State dairy, 
Welsh tubs, selections, 24a25; do best lines, 23a 
234; do secortds, 21a22; dairy tubs, thirds, , 19220; 
State dairies, firkinsand tubs, extra, 25; do firsts, 
2a24; do seconds, 2la22; State dairy firkins, 
extras, 24; do firsts, 230233; do sevonds, 2la22; 
Western imitation creamery, firsts, 2la2z; do 

econds, 18a19; de¢hirds, ljal7}; Western duiry, 
rts, Wa2l; dosseconds, 18; do thirds, 16al7: 
Western factory, firkins, June, 17a18: do tubs, 

une, 16a17}; do fresh extras, 21; do firsts, 19 
a20; do seconds, 173; do thirds, 16a17; rolls, fresh, 
choice, 20; do poor to good, I7al9. 

Cheese— Very little business was accomplish- 
ed, exporters finding a poorer assortment of 
underpriced goods to select from and jobbers 
taking only small lots to meet the urgent needs 
of the moment, Holders telt a good deal of 
confidence in the strength of the position, how- 
ever, and there wag vo disposition;to urge sales. 
A better movement is looked for after the turn 
of the year... State factotry, full cream, lage 
size, Fall make, lHalli; do choice, llalls; do 

ood to prime, 10}a104; do common to fair, 9al0; 

o small size, fancy, 12}al24; do fuir to choice, 
boiats part skims, Chenango and neighborin 

jountiesysmall, 7}19}; do large, choice, 8}; goo 
to prime, 7a8; do common to fair, 4a6; full skims, 
2a3; Pennsylvania skims, 2a2}. 

Eggs—Murketin budshape. Fancy, fresh, be- 
ing in comparatively moderate supply, are h«'d 
a but demand is light even for these, an | 
any indication, 6f increased receipts woud 
weaken prices. Held eggs are in large stock 
coming in freely from the West, and so dui 
that vales are almost entirely nominal. Quota- 
— are further reduced both on icehouse, 

resh, and limed eggs, but the stock is not mov- 
ing and the feeling is still very weak. Western, 
fresh collections, best, 254254; Western, fresh 
gathered, fairto good, 23244; icehouse, October 
picked,’ fine,’21; do August and September, 
choice, 20; do early picked, fair to prime, 17a19; 
do inferior per case, 3a3.50; limed eggs, prime, 
per dozen, 17}a18, 
| Fruits—fresh—Apples scare and in pretty 
good demund at firm popes. Grapes are not 
plenty, but demand is light and prices are no 
more than steady. Choice to fancy Cape Cod 
eranberries in moderate supply, and held 
firmly, with occasional sales of superlative 
quality’ a shade above quotations; medium 
gradesgnd al} defective berries very dull and 
rather weak. Florida oranges are in liberal 
supplyybut sé6far the demand has been suffi- 
cient to keep, prices steady on top qualities. 
Ap les? King, per barrel, 4a5; do Spy, 3.75a4.25; 
do Baldwin, 0; do greening, 4a4.25; do Winter 
varieties, common to fair, 2.5003.50. Peurs, Bos- 
ton, pet. bushel box, 245.50. Grapes, Western 
New Yark, Catawba, per sinall basket, 6al2; do 
Concord, per small basket, §al2: do per large 
basket,/I6a20.4 Cranberries, Cape Cod, usual va- 
rieties, as to condition, per barrel, 3.50a6.50; do 
fancy, large varieties, per barrel, 5a7. Florida 


oranges, per box, 102.25. Grape truit, per box, 
L2bae 75: Tangerines, per box, 1.25a2.50; man- 


darines, 75al.75. 

Dried Fruits—The demand was mostly of a 
peddling character, but receivers were inclined 
to hold most kinds of stock steady, and we make 
no change in our line of quotations. Apples, 
evaporated. 1593, fancy. per pound, llalij; do 
choice, 10a10}; do prime, 9}a9}; do common to 
fair, 8a9; Southern, sun-dried, 1893, fancy, 5§.6; 
do choice, 5ja53; common to prime, 4a5; apples, 
ehopped, Halt; do cores and skins, lial}. 
Peaches, Delaware, evuporated, peeled, 16ul3; 
do unpeeled, 6a7; do North Carolina, sun-dried, 

led, 7a9; do California, unpeeled, 8al0. RKasp- 
verries, evaporated, 17. Cherries, 10}«a11}. 
Huckleberries, l4al4}, Blackberries, 7. Apri- 
cots, California, ial4. Prunes, Calitornia, as to 
size, 58}. 

Hops—Market remains very quiet, but there 
is no change in the tone of values. Buyers who 
want stock yh rates without protest, 
but it woul impossible to move any cun- 
siderable jots at the mowenty New York Stute, 
1893, choice, per pound, 2a22); do common to 
prime, lia2l; do 1802, choice, 19; common to 

rime, 16u18; Pacific Coast, 1893, choice, 22a224; 

o common to prime, 17a21; do 1892, choice, 19; 
common to prime, 16a18; old olds, 6a12. 


Hay and Stgaw—Demund moderate and prices 
unchanged. aks per 100 pounds, 8a; do No. 
8 to No. 1 ; Shipping, 55a60; do clover 
mixed? ydo clover, per 100 pounds, 40a45; 


rye straw, No. 2 to No. 1, per 100 pounds, 3a65; 
do abort, per 100 pounds, 40a45; oat straw, 40a 
45. 

Poultry, Alive—Most of the prime fowls 
brought 1; good chickens sold at 88%, and 


rime turkeys went at l0all. Ducks and geese 
ne higher and wanted. Spring chickens, 


~ LABOMBARDE & DEPAROIS, 
Commission Dealers—Hay, Grain, and 
Produce. 


Liberal, Advances. Made. Reference Ex- 
f changed. Correspondence Solicited. 
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No. 11 to 19 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H, 


OUR CHAMPION KIT OF TOOLS 


‘ 





For Farmers, Stockmen, Planters, and 
Machinists. 





BEST ON EARTH. PRICE, COMPLETE, $20.00. 





Furnished Singly at Prices Given Under Each Piece, 





No. 41. Farmer's eres. 
o. 42. Blacksmith's Cold Chisel; 14 Ibs. ; solid 
. 4. 
No. 45. Screw 
. 8. 
No. 47 





Plate; 3 taps; 3 set dies, cut $, 3, 


No. 50. Farrier’s Pincers; cast steel; 12 inch. 


Drills $ inch hole to the center of a 17 incb circle. 
tools. Our forge is built seqoeialis for our kit; 
diameter; fan, 8inches in diameter; weight, 45 


ket affords, and so guaranteed. 

Shipping weight complete, 150 pounds. 

We warrant every tool the best made. and th 
ket. Satisfaction guaranteed. Please notice t 
faced). Pincers have solid steel jaws. Tongs are 


kit ever gotten together. 


he above outfit, complete, boxed, ready tor 


Purchaser to pay freight. 





43. Blacksmith’s Hot Chisel; 1} Ibs. ; solid cast steel. 


st vongans —, and the best forge made for the purpose. 


blacksmith’s drill, solid and substantial, and equal to any test, 
and superior to any of same size. Farrier’s kni'e best Wostenholm blade, Absolutely the best 
Freight rate is very low on the above. 


Or with THE AMERICAN FARMER one year and the outfit complete... 














No, 4. Combination Anvil and Vise; hardened face; finely polished; weight, 0 lbs. Price $4 
Style5B. Will heat 1+ inch 


Price $5. 
Price 45c. 
Price 45c. 


iron. 
cast steel. 


Blacksmith's Tongs; wrought iron; 18 inches. Price 45c. 


and jinch. Price #4, 


Blacksmith’s Hammer and Handle; weight, 2lbs. Price 80c. 

Adz Eye Shoeing Hammer and Handle; weight, 9 ozs. Price 45¢, 
No. 48. Farrier’s Knife; Wostenholm. Price 45c. 

No. 49. Blacksmith’s Drill Press: hand feed; weight, 0lbs. Price $5. 


Price 5c. 


Our vise is soli@ and strong: face, 44 x9 inches: jaws, 3 inches wide, and open 4 inches. Our 
drill is not a cheap bench drill, but a genuine blacksmith’s post drill. with adjustable table. 


Compare it with other dri!ls offered with kita of 
15 inches high to top of bow!; bowl, 14 inches in 
pounds. e guurantee it the lightest running, 

Every too! on the list the best the mar- 


e kit complete the best and cheapest on the mar- 
hat hammers and chisels are solid steel (not steel 
hand-made wrought iron. Our drill isa splendid 
Anvil and vise carefully made 


shipment, only 


“71 $38:0 











local, per pound, 8a9; do Western, per pound, 8 
a8}; fowls, local, per pound, 10ull; do Western, 
per pound, Wall; old roosters, per pound, biu7; 
turkeys, 9all; ducks, local, per pair, 65a90; do 
Western, 60a80; geese, Western, per puir, 1.12a 
1.50; pigeons, per pair, 20a%5. 

Dressed— Market irregular. Some holders, be- 
lieving that the close clearance of stock in 
dealers’ bands at Christmas should result ina 

ood demand later in the week, are inclined to 

old fine turkeys firmly; others, having heavy 
receipts and liberal invoices, are disposed to 
push sales, Trade is quiet, and the tone a shade 
easier to effect prompt sales. There is a strong 
and increasing preference for sinall sizes, and 
occasional lots of very fancy selected hen 
turkeys sometimes goa shade above quotations, 
which are for mixed weights. Chickens and 
fowis of very fancy quality are rather firm, but 
medium and common qualities are dragging 
heayily. Fancy ducks and gone large geese 
are quite firm. We quote: Turkeys, Western 
10all;. do State, Pennsylvania, “em go and 
Ohio, express, lial2; do Maryland and nearby 
fancy, 12ai2}; do Jersey, fancy, 12a13; do up- 
river, fancy, 12418; chickens, Philadelphia, 10a 
14; do Jersey, 9all; chickens, State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Michigan, §a10; ehickens, Wes- 
tern, 5a9; fowls, Jersey, 8u9; fowls, State and 
Pennsylvania, 6a84; fowls, Western. 5a8; ducks, 


yo minan & 12a138; ducks, Western, 7al2; geese, 
Maryland, per pound, 10al2; do Western, per 
pound, 7all. 


Game—Quail are in light supply and firmer. 
Partridges and grouse in liberul supply, 7 
dull and selling unusually low, only a few ped- 
dling sales of extra quaiity exceeding our low 
quotations. Wildducksnegilected. Kabbitsare 
not overplenty and hold ubout steady. Part- 
ridges, nearby, per puir, 80al; do Western, per 
=. 50a75; Grouse, prime, durk, per puir, 60475; 

o pintails, per pair, 50a65. Quuil, fresh, per 
dozcn, 1.75u2; woodcock, per pair, 50.1. Eng- 
lish snipe, per duzen, 1.50al.75. Golden plover, 

2r dozen, 1.50a1.75; grass plover, per dozen la 

2%. Sand snipe, per dozen, 30u40. Wild ducks, 
redhead, per pair, 50al; do mallard and black, 
25a50; do teal, 25035; do cunvas, per pair. 50a1.50; 
+ rrr per pair, 20a25; do jacks, per pair, 40a 


Potatoes and Vegetables—Domestic potatoes 
in moderate supply, but trade very dull and 
prices barely steady. Larger arrivals of foreign, 
mostly Scotch, have met only a moderate de- 
muand,and prices have weakened a little. Sweet 
pares duil and unchanged. Onions firmer 
for best grades of red. Cauliflowers very ir- 
regular; funcy lots bring high prices, but com- 
mon qualities are neglected. Nortolk kale.very 
dull and weak, but spinach is doing better, in 
sympathy with a tirmer market for iocal goods. 
Florida green vegetables very irreguiar in 
quality and value; only the very best lots bring 

rofitavle prices. Potatoes, Long Island, per 
Carrel, 242.37; do State, per 180 pounds, 1.2; 
do Jersey, per 180 unds, 1.50a1.75: do Scotch 
magnum, per bag, 1.80a2; do English magnum, 

er bag, 1.75a1.00; do Imsh magnum, per bug, 
.Wal.8.; sweet potatoes, Vineland, extra tancy, 
per barrel, 3.50a4; do average prime, 2.75a3.25; 
do other Jersey, per barrel, 2.25u2,75. 

Unions—Chester red, per barre), 1.50a1.75; do 
yellow, per burrel, L.50al 62; do Eastern, white, 
Bad; do Eastern, red, 1.75; do Eustern, yellow, 
ver barrel, 1.75; do State and Western yeilow, 
Ps0a1.62. Cabbage, New Jersey and Long Is- 
land, per 100, 2a5; do State, per 100, 2u4. Cuuli- 
flower, per barrel, la5. Squash, Hubbard, per 
barrel, 1.74a2; do marrow, per barrel, 1.50.2, 
Turnips, Canadian, Russian, 
do Long Island and Jersey, 75al. Celery, Long 
Island, per dozen bunches, 1a1.50. Beuns, 
Florida, per crate, 1la2. Speemies, per birrel, 1. 
Carrots, washed, per barrel, 1. ettuce, Boston, 

er dozen, 5vaé2. Brussels sprouts, per quurt, 
6410. Spinach, Norfolk, ar barrel, 1.50u2. 
Kule, Norfolk, per barrel, 40a50. Tomatoes, 
Key West, per bushel crate, 60al.50. Cu- 
cumbers, Florida, per crate, 1.50a2, Eggplants, 
Florida, per balf barrel box, 1.5042. 


per barrel, 75a80; 





A Southern Enterprise, 

The plant of the Nashville Packing Com- 
pany, at Nashville, Tenn., has been completed. 
Its daily capacity is to slaughter and dress for 
market 1,000 hogs and 5V0 head of cattle. 
This industry is the first of its kind so far 
South, and its progress will be watched with 
much interest. 





Deep Plowing. 

There is a reaction in England against 
deep plowing, which once had many en- 
thusiastic advocates. It was found in 
most instances that deep plowing was 
not productive of increased yields, as it 
brought to the surface soil that was poor 
jn plant food, and had much that was 
inimical to plant life. The prevailing 
opinion now is that deeply-plowed land 
must be manured more heavily; that 
it is best to deepen the plowing very 
gradually, not more than half an inch 
each year, and that it is best,if two 
plowings are made, to make the shal- 
lowest one first—say three inches—and 
then follow this with a furrow from 
seven to nine inchesdeep. The English 
farmers freely admit that the American 
plows are much superior to the English 
for this work. 

—-~- oe —.--——— 
“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or tinan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your dragyist’s | 
got itor will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. THE STERLING RemMepy Uo, 





Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Ayeuts 
wanted, 


Mrs, 8. K. Jackson, in Rural Life, 
says: “ A good butter-maker, diligent and 
careful at every turn, will produce good 
butter from any good milk; while one 
negligent and careless will fail, no matter 
to what breed the cows belong that pro- 
duce the milk, and in exact proportion 
to the skill and brains employed will the 
quality of the manufactured product 
prove to be governed by the possibilities 
contained in the milk.” 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


Made Especially for Our Use, and De 
signed to Suit the Most Fastidious 
Taste, Both in literary 
Merit and Artistic 








‘ 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Handsomely 
bound in red and white cloth and vellum. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR 


A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel. 
Same binding as above. ‘‘The author, in 
his quaint sayings and frank musings, shows 
how conversant he is with human nature and 
the working of the human heart.’’ 


DREAM LIFE—A Fable of the Season. 


By Ik. Marvel. Same binding as above, 
Of these last two books, a noted critic says; 
‘*Three generations of Americans have read 
them, and their hearts have grown tender 
with the reading. The sweetness, the gentle- 
ness, the humanity, the little touch of quaint- 
ness withal, are what has given to these books 
their immortality.”’ 

These three books, put in a neat box, mak- 
ing a most charming and attractive set, are 
just the thing tor a souvenir gift, or for per 
sonal use, 

The three books in the box, postpaid, an 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year. $1 20 

Books alone sent, postpaid, for $1. 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


A neat little hook in pasteboard cover, con 
taining 192 pages, giving valuable information 
to the farmer in weights and measures of 
grain, legal rates of interest in different 
States, Wintering stock, profitable age of 
sheep, wood measure, ete, 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


For ship and boat builders, lumber merch: 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mechanics, 
Contains 160 pages full of valuable informa- 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents each, 
but we have secured a few copies of 
which we offer to our readers until the stock 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 

A copy of either one of the above books 
will be sent, postpaid, for. . . . . . 200. 

The two books will be sent for. . . 300. 

Either one of the books will be sent free to 
any person sending us two new subscribers at 
50 cents each, or both of the books to anyone 
sending three new subscribers at 50 centé 
caren. 

Sond in your orders early, for we have only 


i few copes, 
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Uncle Silas’s Religion 


Unele Silas has recently joined the 
church, and Uncle Silas needed it if any- 
body did. - One day he stopped at my 
gate to ask about the cook’s health. 

“ How about your joining the church, 
uncle?” I asked; after I told him the 
cook’s health was fair. 

“T’se done done it, boss,” he replied, 
proudly. 

“How about having religion and 
chickens at the same time?” I said, jok- 
ingly. 

“ De good Lawd will pervide, honey,” 
he answered, piously. 

“Religion, probably, but not chicken,” 
I ventured. 

“ Yas, honey,” and his eyes twinkled, 
“de good Lawd is gwine ter he’p dem 
dat he’ps derselves, an’ I’se ablebodid 
yit, tank de Lawd.”—Detroit Free 
Presa, 





- 


The Way He Wanted to Die. 

A peasant lad who, when asked by a 
gentleman how his father was, replied: 

“Ah, my poor father died last Wed- 
nesday, your honor.” 

“I’m sorry, indeed, to hear it,” said 
the other. “It must have been very 
sudden. What doctor attended him?” 

“Ah, sir,” said the boy, “m r 
father wouldn’t have a eten is 
ways used to say he'd like to die a nat- 
ural death.”—wSeventy Years of Irish 
Life. 


Quite Plain. 


Phrenologist— You have been married 
some years. 

Patient (in surprise)—By George! 
That’s true. How could you tell? 

Phrenologist—Your bump of hope is 
a dent.— Puck. 











Another Kind. 

Young Wife—I took great pains with 
that cucumber salad, John, and I hope 
you enjoyed it. : 

Husband (anxiously)—I’m afraid, my 
dear, that I took great pains with it, too. 
— Pearson's, 


That Man Got Off. 


Judge—What sort of a man, now, 
was it you saw commit the assault? 

Policeman—Sure, your henor, he was 
a small, insignificant man—about your 
size, your honor.— Vogue. 








His Letter. 


Dear Fatuer: I have found work 
at last—even sooner than I expected, 
and with a friend that sticks to me al- 
ways, and with whom I spend many 
hours. 





My work is a little confining, but I 
have my evenings to myself. You will 
be pleased to hear that I am thrown 
with men who have been in the custom 
of handling money and valuables, and 
also that my presence was earnestly 
sought after. 

Your loving Son. 

P. S—My friend has a well-rounded 
character. 


A Maternal Rebuke. 

















Colt—Did you ever have the hay- 
fever, ma? 

Ma—Neigh, my son; but if you get 
off another one like that you'll have an 
attack of mal-de-mare. 











He (passionately) Do you ever 
think of marriage? 


Extra Precautions. 


Hotel Clerk—Did you tell that old 
gentleman from the cou that he 
musn’t blow out the gas, as I told you? 
New Bellboy—Yis, sorr, I blowed it 
out meself, sorr.— Judge. 


A Beautiful Finish. 








Picture Agent—Oh, farmer, I have in 
here a crayon portrait, and will make 
you one like it for $5. 





Dog—Yes, it is; here goes for my old 
Barnum hoop act—whoop la! 


a 
> 


Perversity of Inanimate Nature. 


A man in Norway, Me., raised nine 
large pumpkins from one seed. If 
pumpkins were worth $1 a pound, one 
wouldn’t grow from less than nine seeds 
—or would it be better to put it the 
other way and remark that if there were 
less seeds in pumpkins and less~pump- 
kins in seeds, there would be more dol- 
lars in them—Lewiston Journal. 








His Voice. 


“ George,” said a loving wife, “I wish 
you would sing two or three lines of a 
song for me.” 

“What on earth do you want me to 
do that for?” 
“There is something I want you to 
bring home, and I’ve forgotten what it 
is, but I think I'll remember it if you'll 
sing.” 

The good natured husband complied, 
and the charming wife said: 

“I remember now. It’s a file I 
want.” — Exchange. 


— 


An Evasive Answer. 


Judge (to witness)— W hat is your age, 
Senora ? 

Witness—I am over 20, 

“You must tell me the exact truth.” 
“ Between 20 and 30.” 

“ But when will you be 30?” 
“To-morrow, my lord.”—La Union 
de Valparaiso. 





ti 
— 





The Reason. 


Nurse girl—I lost track of ther child, 
mum; and 
Mistress— Good Heavens! 
didn’t you speak to a policeman? 

Nurse girl—I was speaking to wan all 
dthe toime, mum.— Puck. 





Why 





Not Practical. 


“ Well, Uncle Silas, your boy is home 
from college?” 

“ Yes, wuss luck.” 

“Worse luck? Why?” 

“ He’s larned so much he can’t plow 
up nothin’ but my feelin’s, nor harrer 
nothin’ but my soul.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





A Man of Taste. 


Frayed Fagan (as housewife gives him 
a pair of russet shoes) —Now, where’s the 
derby hat and sack coat? 

Housewife (in surprise)—Derby hat 
and sack coat! These shoes are all I’ve 
got, and all you'll get. 

Frayed Fagan (throwing shoes down 
in disgust)—Want me to wear russet 
shoes with a high hat and Prince Albert 
coat? No,madam! If you were raised 
in Brooklyn, you needn’t think I was— 
Puck. 





Advantage of a Title. 


“Sis, I think you had better shine my 
shoes and wash the dishes,” said a wealthy 
New Yorker to his sister, who moves in 
aristocratic circles, 

“What do you mean by such non- 
sense?” she asked. 

“ No nonsense about it. I see you are 
flirting with an Italian count. If you 
are going to marry him you ought to be 





She (frankly)—What else does a girl 
havo te think about? 


fitting yourself for the position.” — Texas 


' 


THE DAIRY. * | 


Corn is the most prolific rf for 
fodder we can grow. A yield of 20 tons 
to one acre is easily made, and as one 
ton feeds one cow for 40 days, nine tons 
will feed one for@65 days. Thus, two 
cows may be fed a whole year from the 
produce of one acre, or four cows through 
a whole Winter. And the food is far 
more nutritious than grass of the hest 
kind, as the 20 tons of stalks have at 
least one ton of grain, or possibly two 
tons,in them. 

A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota places in the hands 
of the dairy interests of that State a 
powerful weapon with which to combat 
the butterine fraud. The Legislature of 
1891 passed a law providing that all 
butterine sold in the State should be 
colored pink, under penalty of $50 for 
the first offense and $100 for each sub- 
sequent one. The butterine sellers took 
the ground that the law was unconsti- 
tutional and resisted the collection of the 





Judge Collins, of the Supreme Court, de- 
cides that the requirement relating to 
coloring butterine pink is “valid as a 
legitimate exercise of the police powers 
of the State.” 

One objection to silage for feeding 
cows is that it is not a fully perfect feed, 
wanting in nitrogenous matter. This, 
however, is supplied by adding to the 
silage some wheat bran and linseed or 
cottonseed meal, 50 pounds of silage 
with eight pounds of bran, and two df 
linseed meal gives the best possible ration, 
having a full quantity of all the elements 
required for a yield of 300 pounds of 
butter a year, and costs only 14 cents a 
day. As compared with a herd fed on 
dry cornfodder, with an equal quantity 
of grain food, and which averaged 210 
pounds per cow for the year, at a cost of 
11 cents per day, the silage has the best 
result by 90 pounds a year, worth $25, 
against the extra $10 for the food. The 
difference is well worth saving. 
President Gilbert, of the New York 
Dairy Association, says this is the way 
to make premium butter: “As soon as 
the milk is brought into the creamery 
it is put into Cooley cans, 12 per cent. 
of water added hot enough to raise the 
milk to 98 degrees, and is then put into 
the tanks and cooled down to 45 degrees 
and sets for 11 hours. The cream is 
ripened for 24 hours, being first warmed 
up to 70 degrees in Winter. I churn in 
Winter at 68 degrees and in Summer at 
65 degrees. As soon.as the butter 
separates I add cold water to the mass to 
crystalize the grains, then draw off the 
mixed buttermilk, add more water until 
the water shows no trace of buttermilk. 


penalty on that theory. Now, however, ' 


tained by mi ce rather than by! 
allowing the tweilliqguids to stand un. 
‘mixed in the beet until tests 
have been measupeiiient to fill the centri- 


fu | 
Fourth. A fterffratminutes’ whirling of 
‘the test bottle insthdteentrifuge, add hot 
}water until the tasti@ettle is filled up to 
tthe neck only ; rum the centrifuge 
pminute, then filithe neck of the test 
bottle with hot watesrand run the centri- 
fuge another minute Adding the nec- 
essary hot waterdn-two portions is eften 
a in getting a clear separation 
of fat. the test bottles are finally 


into hot water 140° to 160° Fahr., 
and the per cent. of fat read at that 
temperature. 

Fifth. Too low results will be obtained 
if the centrifuge does not have sufficient 
speed. The machines have to be watched, 
as constant use wears some of them so the 
speed designed by the manufacturer is 
not obtained. 

Sixth. When testing skim milk or 
buttermilk which have a very small per 
cent. of..fat (two-tenths of one per cent. 
or less), the reading of the per cent. of 
fat should be made immediately on 
taking the test bottom from the centri- 
fuge. If this is not done and the test 
bottle cools before taking the reading, 
the contraction of the liquid in the 
bottle will often leave the fat spread on 
the inside surface of the measuring tube 
so that it is not seen but has the ap- 
pearance of being only a dirty tube. If 
read when taken from the machine the 


+ small globules of fat can be seen and 


estimated. 





STERILIZATION OF MILK. 





The Department of Agriculture’s Simple 
Plan. 


At the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry bas furnished the fol- 
lowing simple directions for the steri- 
lization of milk: The sterilization of 
milk for children, now quite extensively 
practiced in order to destroy the in- 
jurious germs which it may contain, can 
be satisfactorily accomplished with very 
simple apparatus, The vessel containing 
the milk, which may be the bottle from 
which it is to be used or any other suit- 
able vessel, is placed inside of a larger 
vessel of metal, which contains the water. 
If a bottle, it is phugged with absorbent 
cotton, if this is at hand, or in its ab- 
sence other clean cotton will answer. A 
small fruit jar, loosely covered, may be 
used instead of a bottle. The require- 
ments are simply that the interior vessel 
shall be raised about half an inch above 
the bottom of the ether, and that the 
water shall reach nearly or quite as high 
as the milk. The apparatus is then 





heated on a range or stove until the 
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IMPORTED PRIZE WINNING SHORTHORN COW PRINCESS ALICE AND BULL CALF PRINCE 
ROYAL BY CBAVEN KNIGHT. 





Butter should be at 60 degrees to properly 
salt and work over. I use three-quar- 
ters of an ounce of salt to the pound and 
pack direct from the worker.” 


One of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances in connection with scientific belief 
against practical work is the persistent 
allegation of Prof. Sanborn, of the Utah 
Station, to the effect that the balance of 
results are against silage, as compared 
with even inferior cornfodder cured in 
the shock. And this is said in spite of 
the numerous evidences given by pratical 
farmers and dairymen, who have year 
after year gone on with their silage in 
feeding cows at one-fourth the expense 
of feeding them with the dried fodder or 
with hay. There have been instances in 
which failures have been made with 
silage, but it has been in much the same 
way as some farmers fail in growing root 
crops, or as large crops of other kinds as 
many other farmers do, or simply because 
they do not know how or will not learn. 
Doubtless less than one in a hundred who 
have tried ensilage have failed.in making 
it useful, and it would be too much to 
expect that everyone should succeed. 
That the very large majority, however, 
who have tried it have made it successful 
is a strong evidence that Prof. Sanborn is 
wrong in his estimate of it. 


Babcock Test Pointers. 


Prof. Farrington, of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, in Bulletin No. 27, 
discusses some points ascertained by him 
in his experiments with the above test, 
and gives the following cautions to its 
users : 

First. An acid having 1.82 sp. gr. 
should be used with milk at 60° to 70° 
Fahr. If the acid is stronger cool the 
milk to a lower temperature. Somewhat 
weaker acid can probably be made to 
work all right by warming the milk. 

Second. When measuring the. acid 
into the test bottle, hold the bottle at an 
angle that will cause the acid to follow 
the inside walls to the bottom of the 
bottle and not drop through the milk in 
the center of the bottle. If properly 
poured into the test bottle there will be 
a distinct layer of milk and acid, with no 
black color between them. 

Third. Thoroughly mix the milk and 
acid as soon as measured into the test 








Sytings. 


bottle. A better separation of fatiis ob- 


water reaches a tempreature of 155 
degrees Fahrenheit, when it is removed 
from the heat and kept tightly covered 
for half an hour. The milk bottles are 
then taken out and kept in a cool place. 
The milk may be used any time within 
24 hours. A temperature of 150 de- 
grees maintained for half an hour is 
sufficient to destroy any germs likely to 
be present in the milk, and it is found in 
practice that raising the temperature to 
155 degrees and then allowing it to 
stand in the heated water for half an 
hour insures the proper temperature for 
the required time. The temperature 
should not be raised above 155 degrees, 
otherwise the taste and quality of the 
milk will be impaired. 























The simplest plan:is to take a tin pail 
and invert a perforated tin pie plate in 
the bottom, or have: made for it a re- 
movable false bottom perforated with 
holes and having legs half an inch high, 
to allow circulation.ef the water. The 
milk bottle is set on this false bottom, 
and sufficient water is put into the pail 
to reach the level of the surface of the 
milk in the bottle: A hole may be 
punched in the cover of the pail, a cork 
inserted, and a chemical thermometer 
put through the cork, so that the bulb 
dips into the water. The temperature 
can thus be watched without removing 
the cover. If preferred an ordinar 
dairy thermometer may be used and the 
temperature tested from time to time by 
removing the lid. This is very easily ar- 
ranged, and is just as satisfactory as the 
patented apparatus sold for the same 
purpose. 








Artificial limbs are usually made-of 


willow wood on account of its lightness, - 


one |}. 


taken from the centrifuge, they are put | 





THE ORCHARD. 





’ Cullings. 
me receipts for November were 
only 66,160 barrels, Last year for the 


same month they were 147,635 barrels, 
“It has been estimated that this year’s 
Gog Florida oranges will be between 
4,000,000 and 4,500,000 boxes, Fall 
storms injured the oranges badly, and 
In consequence prices are ruling lower 
than last year. 

.A good wind-break of trees on the 
farm will save many dollar’s worth of 
fruit by protecting the orchard from 
Winter blasts. LEvergreens and spruces 
make the best wind-breaks, because of 
their thick foliage. 


We have something new from Hawaii. 
It is a leaf destroying beetle, and feeds 
indiscriminately on all kinds of truit 
trees. It came originally from Japan, 
and is known in Hawaii as the Japan- 
ese bug or leaf eater. 


Sixty-five and a half million pounds 
of fruit were shipped from San Jose, 
Cal., during the season just ended. Of 
this amount 28,639,520 pounds were 
prunes, an illustration of the remarka- 
ble growth of prune growing in the past 
few years. Eight million pounds of 
Bartlett pears were among the ship- 
ments. 


When large limbs are cut, no stump 
should be left, but cut close to the trunk, 
and the wound painted after it has sea- 
soned a few weeks. A cheap and efli- 
cient preparation for this is good white 
or red lead and linseed oil, with a little 
minéral paint, if desired, to harden the 
mixture. Do not use turpentine, and 
do not paint the wound until dry, as the 
= and oil will not adhere, but peel 
off. 





FRUIT TREE PROFITS. 


What Can be Done on Five Acres of 
Land. 


AVING been born and 
brought up a farmer in 
western New York, I 
thought I had become 
quite well versed in farm 

management when I had attained the age 
of 40 years.. But not until I became the 
possessor of a village lot of five acres, 
which I now occupy, have I learned the 
importance of proper management of 
land for profit. 

Some 20 years ago I camcinto pos- 
session of this village property, and as I 
intended to make the same a permanent 
home, I questioned the propriety of 
keeping a cow, as had the former occu- 
pant. I will say in explanation that 
one and three-quarter acres of the lot 
were devoted tu highway purposes, garden, 
house, barn, apple orchard and adjacent 
grounds for yard purposes. The central 
and rear part of the lot, containing three 
and one-quarter acres, was clear of any 
obstruction. 

This had formerly been the cow pas- 
ture. On mature reflection I decided to 
set this out in hops, as that commodity 
had recently touched 75 cents per pound 
and was likely to reach $1 before another 
harvest. 

Three years later found me with the 
hop fever entirely off. My first crop. of 
hops was a light one, and sold at 25 cents 
per pound; the second and last one, 
hard and dull at any price. A year or 
two later I disposed of them at $1 per 
bale. Profit and loss in the hop deal 
resulted in a large experience for the 
amount of land under cultivation, and a 
lack of moral courage to even attempt 
to strike a balance. 

Fruit growing next engaged my at- 
tention. I set 468 Dwarf pear trees in 
the Spring of 1878 and 1879, and in the 
Spring of 1884, 198 German Prunes. 
Three years later I set a few peach trees, 
and in the Spring of 1891 30 more 
German Prunes and 30 Italian Prunes. 
In 1892 I planted 30 Early Richmond 
cherries, and last Spring 75 standard 
pear trees, consisting of Bosc, Clairgean, 
and Bartlett. Now, nearly or quite all 
of these trees stand on three and one- 
fourth acres of ground, the distance 
between rows and trees being 13 feet. 
Because the trees were planted at inter- 
vals, the yield of fruit has not been very 
great. It is a better plan when planting 
fruit trees to set the whole plot at once. 
The greater proportion of these trees, 
however, are of bearing age and have 
many times paid for themselves and the 
land they occupy in profits resulting 
from the sale of fruit. 

Previous to last season P planted po- 
tatoes or beans on this same plot of 
ground each year since setting the first 
lot of trees receiving per acre as much or 
more than the average farmer of this 
Township in like crops from ground 
clear from trees or other obstruction. 

I can safely estimate my income from 
this plot of ground for each subsequent 
year indefinitely from $800 to $1,000, 
and that the cost of fertilizers, culti- 
vation, care of trees, securing the crop, 
etc., not exceeding 15 per cent. of the 
above estimated amount yearly. 

Last Spring I decided to crop but a 
small part of the ground, planting the 
‘same to potatoes among the smaller trees, 
cultivating the remainder for the benefit 
of the trees and fruit only. However, 
in July I sowed nearly two acres of the 
pear orchard to strap-leaved turnips, se- 
curing a good crop, besides having a 
beneficial effect in preventing early 
ripening and dropping of the fruit. 

The western New York farmer, or any 
other farmer that is situated in what is 
called the fruit belt of the United States, 
and the possessor of five acres or less 
suitable for fruit growing, can’t afford to 
keep a cow, unless she will feed and milk 
herself, and put up a two gallon jar of 
butter per day as an offset for having 
been a previous incumbent of the 
ground. 

One will soon ascertain the fact that if 











}they take the trouble to look up the 


nursery stock question that there has not 
been a more favorable time to purchase 
fruit trees in a number Of years than the 
present, é 

Yes, let farmers of the great West and 
Southwest continue to furnish us with" 
roller flour from Northern hoard, and 
choice sirloin cuts from hog and steer, 
while we tickle their nose and palate with 
luscious fruits, each of which.are suitable 
offerings te the gods—M. N. Coox, South 
Byron, N. Y. 


Grape Pruning. 

February and March were for a long 
time considered to be the only proper 
months for grape pruning, and by some 
grape growers this opinion is still held. 
Fall pruning, or any time after the 
leaves drop, is now becoming quite gen- 
eral, however, and it certainly has its 
advantages. There are also some objec- 
tions to it. Some wood not thoroughly 
ripe may remain, which will Winter 
kill; whereas if the pruning is left till 
Midwinter all wood that is unripe will 
be killed, and the other easily recog- 
nized. After a little cold weather im- 
mature wood will be sure to show itself, 
and with proper observation there is no 
danger of mistaking it. 








A Home in Alabama. 


Epiror AmertcaN Farmer: We 
came here from Illinois three years ago. 
Have been here Summer and Winter, so 
think we have been here long enough to 
see the country as it is, and can sincerely 
say it is the best all-the-year-around 
climate we have ever lived in. 

We are located in the pine woods, 
about the center of Baldwin County, 
north and south, and 12 miles east of the 
Bay Shore. We, as well as our Northern 
visitors, pronounce the climate very 


warm weather, but the thermometer has 
not reached 100 more than half a dozen 
times since we came here. 

Many come South to spend the Win- 
ter, but we consider the Summer the 
most pleasant part of the year. ‘The soil 
is poor, but with proper fertilizing it 
produces well. In the field we raise 
corn, oats, rice, sweet potatoes, and an 
abundance of hay, which grows without 
seeding the second year the land is culti- 
vated. 


healthy. We have a long season of | _ 





Can grow plenty of vegetables and 
berries, and abundance of fruit, except- | 
ing apples, but am satisfied there are | 
varieties that will do well here. The | 
schools and churches are few and far be- | 
tween, but nothing to hinder having both 
where there are settlers enough. We 
have formed many pleasant acquaint- 
ances here, and have concluded human 
nature is about the same North and 


good substantial citizens. In __ politics 
there is no trouble whatever, but do not 
think this is the place for a fanatic on 
either side of the subject. 

Now, don’t come here expecting to find 
fortunes ready made, waiting your 
arrival; but to those having ‘a fittle 
money and willing hands to take hold 
of the advantages nature has placed here 
to help them, come here in preference to 
going to the cold Northwest. It is a 
difficult task for us all to see alike, but 
hope this will give no false impressions. 
—Mrs. C. D. Siosson, Harlow, Ala. 


THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 


Senator Hansbrough Speaks in the 
Senate Concerning it. 


Senator Hansbrough made a speech in the 
Senate Dee. 18 in support of his bill ap 
propriating $1,000,000 to exterminate the 
Russian Thistle. This weed is the dread of 
agriculture. Wherever ‘t has full sway man 
retires. Already 50 Counties of Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin are infested 
with the weed, and the farmers are powerless. 
It was brought to this country about 15 years 
ago by Russian immigrants, and has been 
rapidly spreading, until now it is a menace to 
the whole grain growing region of the West. 
The present loss to the farmers of the West is 
already close to the amount asked for in the 
bill. 

Prince Galitzen, the eminent Russian 
traveler and scientist, now in Washington, 
states that he has traveled thréugh the 
country in southwest Siberia, extending over 
500 or 600 miles in one stretch, where the 
Russian Thistle had driven out every other 
kind of vegetation and caused hundreds of 
farmers to abandon their lands. The great 
irrigation works begun a few years ago by the 
Russian Government in southwestern Siberia 
had been abandoned largely on account of the 
fact that the Russian Thistle had taken pos- 
session of that region. 

The local Governments had attempted to 
check its spread, but found themselves unequal 
to the great emergency and the provincial au- 
thorities were appealing to the National au- 
thority for assistance. In Russia, according 
to Prince Galitzen, there was but one way to 
cope with this terrible pest, and that was by 
attacking it early in the Spring when it first 
appeared with other vegetation and either 
digging it or pulling it from the ground. If 
left to mature it would scatter its seeds in 
every direction. The Senator said he found 
that our Agricultural Department had reached 
the same conclusion arrived at by the Rus- 
sians, 
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